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Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  you  would 
have  needed  very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  "become  acquainted  Td:th 
everybody  very  easily.    By,  the  time  you  had  sha?cen  hands  \^^ith  the  new 
Commissioner  and  his  two  or  three  assistants  you  would  have  met  all'  the 
Oovernment  employees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.'    Today  you  would 
tire  yourself'  out  trying  to  shake  hands  with  our  80,000  employees,  even  if 
you  didn't  also  have  to  ran  all  over  the  United  States  to  do  it.    But  great 
oaks  from  little  acorn&.grpw,  and  it  is  ciuite  proper  to  say  that  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farmers. 
Both  T.lants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this 
new  and  repidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from,  afar  but  that  could 
be  ada-oted  here.    Plant  exploration  .and  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of 
agricultural  activity  in  vrhich  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  agricultural  sta.tisticg  being  second. 

In. early  days  there  was  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
vre  had  none.    We  had  ^  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open 
to  settlement  and  cultivation,     V^hen  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  alvrays 
possible  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  somewhere  else. 
Agriculture  was  a  ^ay  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of 
transportation,  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  ccsrmercial  marketing 
were  all  largely  in  the-  future.    Tarmers  aimed  to  be  self- sub  si  stent,  Thej' 
depended  upon  others  than  themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  .days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,'  farsighted 
individuals,  later  to  be  know  as  Founding  Pathers,  -  Jr^^niclin  and  Jefferson 
sjnong  them,  interested  themselves  when  abrop^d  in  sending  back  to  this  young 
country  seeds,  cuttings,  and  specimens  of  -olants  and  trees  which  they  thought 
might  turn  out  to  be  valuable  here  agriculturally.     George  iifashington  also 
as  early  as  1794  was  a  member  of  the  British    Agricultural  Board  and  he  long 
corresponded  vrith  Sir  John  Sinclair  its  founder. 

As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  established  a  Department  of  State 
it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed  '-rork.     The  xTavy 
was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants  and  seeds.     Gradually  the  habit  arose 
of  depositing  tiiese  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  v;as  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government,  ajid  which  formed  part  of  the  Depart- 
•ment  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel.     It  once  stood  in 
downtown  Washington  at  7th  and  P  sts.,  H.'^,     It  resulted  from  a  movement 
started  in  1795  to  give  Washington  a  decent  hotel,  -  an  achievement  not  yet 
accom-olished,  according  to  some,-    Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  were  the 
result  of  lotteries.    The  site  once  formed  part  of  the.  farm  of  John  Orr  which, 
before  that  ti-ne,  extended  from  7th  and  F,  l^W.  as  far  out  as  the  'Public 
Library  at  7th  and  K.     The  fishing  was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days, 
and  for  som.e  years  thereafter. 


'."Hien  co-npleted,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
did  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged.  At 
this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25~roora 
"building.    You  prohahly  know  what  happened  next  without  "being  told.  The 
crowding  hecame  intolera"ble  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestic^.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Departrjent,  .  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it. 

Dr.  Thornton  \fa.B  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,,..  As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk  1,000,  hi3  jnepsenger  ip250,  and  that 
was  his,  entire  staff.    Patents  were  merly  registered  v/ithout  required  proof 
of  priority,  "but  the  President  himself  and  memhers,  of  his  Cabinet  did  not 
pass  upon  them  as  had  been,  the  case  in  earlier  days.    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  'iTashington  was  invaded» 
but  Dr.  Thornton' s  eloquence  prevailed  upoji  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of. the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Office's  collection  on  the  .top  floor, 

■  This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  which  enahled  us  to  "b^rn  the  place  down  for 
ourselves.    Before  that ,  happened  Henry  L,  Ellsv;orth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hi.'uself  a  man  of  notahle  intellec- 
tual and  agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents.    On  December 
15,  1336,  6  months  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  which  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.    Ineffectual  efforts  of  the  staff 
to  save  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.    The  fire  got  beyond 
control.  .  The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont, 
went  up  in.  flames,  ....  ....     •  ,■ 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  tliis  time  may  be  surmised  from  the 
following  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21»  1835;     "The  ill-fated  man 
who ■  w^-s  thrown  dovra  by  a  hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  from, the  severe  injury  he  sustained, 
his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"    Obviously  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its.  way  into  the  Government 
on  four  legs  and  dis.guised  as  a  pigi  ..        ..  . 

Commissioner  Sllsworth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he.ca-rried  on  without  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
the  services  he  offered.     This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional  suspicion 
for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  wrote  Ellstrorth  in  late  1838 
asking  what  he  was  up  to  any<vay.    His  reply,  dated  January  22,  1839,  was  so 
well  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him  permission  to  spfend  ipl,000  of  the  in- 
coming funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on 
agTicultural  matters.     This  sum  was  expected  to  last  some,  years,  and  it  did] 

As  ef^rly  as  that  new  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  corn  growers  and 
new  varieties  of  v;heat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  be 
grown  in  this  country,    Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of.  su^h  work  could  easily 
improve  the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars 
annually.    He  also  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery  was  at 


bond  for,  though  we  are  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  was  already  effecting 
great  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to  comB. 

Ellsvrorth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  he 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  ahroad.     It  should 
have  facilities  to  get  these  from  the  ports  where  the  ilavy  often  left  them  to 
dv}'-  out  or  rot.    Being  a  good  "bureaucrat  h'e  naturally  nominated  the  Patent 
Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distribution.     In  his  annual  report  for 
1S40  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  .  $451.58  on  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000  packages  of 
seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year. 

Sefore  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  ap"oropriated  money 
to  build  a  new  Patent  Office.     This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.     The  F  Street  side  of  it  was 
completed  in  1840,  but  Commissioner  Sllsworth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual 
report,  was  delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve 
as  temporary  quarters  of  a  new  institution  founded  by  an  Englishman  named 
Siriithson.    He  did  get  a . foothold ' in  the  building,  however,  and  by  1844  had  his 
entire  Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside.    He  then  said 
it  would 'serve  the  purpose  for  many  years.     Pour  years  later  the  building  was 
overcrowded,  an  east  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the 
G  Street  side  by  1857. 

In  1849  the  Department,  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thomas  Ewing  . 
as  its  first  Secretary,    He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent 
Office  building.     Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowd.ed  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Depart- 
ment and  it  'spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett's  Hotel.     It  was  started  in  1839,  completed  in 
1866,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office,r 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  wrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
white  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  temples  in  .the  abandoned  gravel  pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city^"    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the  gravel  pit 
are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  newcomers. 

Though  so'^ie  Commissioners  of  Patents  who  followed  Ellsworth  were  by 
no  means  so  v;ell  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  was,  agri- 
cultural work  continued  .to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    Before  very  long  a 
man  especially  qualified  in  agriculture  was  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on 
agricultural  matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.    Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the  meteoro- 
logical reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the  annual 
agricultural  volume.    Meanwhile,  as  agriculture  became  commercialized,  food 
processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems  became 
moro  complex. 

Then  Patent  Of:^ice  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient.  Agita- 
tion for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among  farm 
organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.     Several  things  vrere  desired  and  they 
tied  together.     One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  public  land 
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another  w^s  aid  to  "Agricultural  oducation;  a  third  was  a  Federal  G-ovemment 
p>.ii;encir  to  servo  ffi.rners.     How  a  deiiiocrpcy  is  a  form  of  goverrnont  under  which 
those  who  shout  longest,  loudest,  and  in  ^-nost  of  the  right  places  got  wh-  t  thev 
want.    The  manifested  wants  were  granted. 

There  ^'as  del^Yi     of  course.     That  was  because  members  of  pongress  from 
the  South  vrere  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States.    During  Buchang-n' s  Adjnin- 
istration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  with  public  land  enough  to  enable  them  to 
set  up  af,ri cultural  colleges  vras.  vetoed  because  Buchanan,  also  did  not  think  the 
Federal  C-overnmeht  had  any  right  to  extend  State  aid.  in.  this  vKiy,    But  during 
Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress  mysteriously  van- 
ished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B," Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded.    Lincoln  repreated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1851,    He  sandwiched  .the  recommendation  in  offhandedly 
and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather  diffident  debate 
as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new  Department,  it  voted  an 
agency  mth  an'  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner,  and  the  act 
founding  the  Department  was  signed  May  15,  1862, 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  -orovision  for  the  ap'oortionment  of  free- 
hold farms  .of  160  acres  each,  from  the  "mblic  domain.,  tO'  all.  citizens  who  v;ould 
make  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  follo^red  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,.  1862,  the  Land-G-rant  College  Ac.t  became  law,  endowing  the  agricultural 
colleges  with  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  o^  Vermont  -  which  the  States 
were  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds'.to  set  up  the  schools. 

;       It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follow,    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  and  had  little  agrarian  interest.     The  Department ' s 
beginning  was  almost  casual.     Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  had  an  agricultural 
division,  it  was  nfi.tural  that  the  head  of  this  should,  become  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  ,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized,  in  two 
basement  rooms  of  .  the  Patent  Office  BuilcUi;g» 

The  first  Com.missioner  was  Isaac  Hewton,  a  Pennsylvania!!  of  Quaker 
stock.    He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  farms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia 
and  had  won  himself  quite  a  reput-'tion.    He  was  also  a  local  politician  of 
some  note.    He  operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from 
which,  among  other  things,  he  shipped 'butter  to  the  l^ite  House.  ..Just .  before 
the  Civil  War'he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move 
there,  so  he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.  The 
Civil  'i^av  bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,   since  ilexifton  was  out  of  a  j<D*,  ^his 
friends  suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll.  '  ^ 

ITevrton  did  just  that.     He  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  -;oeople, 
and  soon  became  both  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work 
in  the "Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Durin?;  part  of  the  Civil  War  Newton  was  in  residence 
at  the  ^"Hiite  House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard 
it  against  poisoning.    liThile  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs. 
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Lincoln  who  not  only  shared  ■<-;ith  hini  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  "but  sou4?ht 
his  aid  in  ^laying  depart.-iieht  store  "bills  she  i-.npradently  ran  up.    This  he  did 
either  "by  settling  them  out  of  his  ovm  socket  and  letting  her  vb^y  him  "back  in 
installments,  if  they  were  not  too  large,  or  b^/  interceding  for  her  with  Lincoln, 
v'hich  required  considerable  tact  aiad  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  ilevrton  at  this,  late  date.     He  had  loyal  friends 
anc'  venomous  enemies.     Some  extolled  his  learning  and  his  wisdom;  others  insiste 
he  \sras  all  but  illiter?te  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little  attention  to  the 
Department  and  newspapers  practically  none,  but  Newton  \\ras  often  attacked  in 
print  and  speech.    He  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson 
for  incompetence,  but  was  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident. 

As  he  sat  in  his  office  one  warm  summer  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approach- 
ing thunderstorm.    He  remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  hot 
stored  on  the  Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Depart- 
ment's present  buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  two  miles 
to  .supervise  the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock 
coat,  and  oversav;  the  job.    The-  Washington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  iTewton 
suffered  sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was' never  much  good 
after  that, 

ilewton's  prima^ry  aim  was  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a  statistician 
He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding  the  Department,  and 
that  law  was  as  broad"' in  scope'  as  all  outdoors. 

He  sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agricultural  in- 
formation; to  collect  and  introduce  valuable  seeds, 'plants,  and  animals;  to 
promote  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;  and  to  establish  a  Library  and  a 
Fuseum, 

llevrton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somewhat  pedantic  style  with  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions,-    The  propagating  garden  vras  established  and 
the  40-acre  tract  between  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S.W. ,  B,  St.,  and  the 
Canal,  called  Reservation  "ii-o.  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which 
long  kept  cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  ex:periment  farm. 

By  1863  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  own,  the 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  will  hear  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  140,420, 
includinj?  furniture  and  equipment.     The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  1368, 

The  work  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the 
gentleman  farmers.    Host  of  2Iev;ton' s  successors  were  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.    Then  iTorman  J.  Colman  becaiiie  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1335. 

By  that  time  there  was  vn.de spread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.     In  1887  the  experiment  station  law 
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was  passed  and  in  1339  Colraan  ^6031/16  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from'" 
February  13  to^  March  6,  when  Jeremiah  il.  Rusk'  was  appointed  "by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison. 

At  this  point  the  Department  "began  really  to  gain  statua  and  significanc 
It  also  "bega.n  to  grovr  much  more  rapidly  "both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  coaplexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary  to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  relia'ble  Department 
to  serve  them,  . 

In  1384  the-  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Avas  founded  in  response  to  a 
special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  estahlishment  to  aid -in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.    In  1333 -the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into'  exist- 
ence to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  wth  the 
Eatch  or  Syperment  Station  Act,    In  1390  the  Weather  Bureau  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  War  Department  v;hen  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  its  creation  in  1370. 

In  March  1397  James  Wilson  "became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  served 
until  Farch  1*913,    His  administration  was  outstanding  for  the  development'  of 
research  and  increase  in  t"ne  num"ber  of  scientists  employed  "by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  ena'oled  the  Department  to  carry  out  ITewton's  dictum  a'bout  two  Islades 
of  grass  growing  where  one  grew  "before. 

In  1901  Wilson  formed  the  Bureaus  af  Soils,  Plant  Industry'-,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.    The  Office  of  Pu'blic 
Koads  was  created  in  1905,    In  1905  came  the -Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
which  arose  out  of  vork  in  economic  ornithology  and  mammalogy  which  "began 
in  the  Division  of  Ento'mology, 

Work  in  many  other  line  was  undertalten,  among  them  agricultural 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  work,  an6. 
agricultural  economics  and  statistics.    By  1910  the  pro"blem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  was  already  attaining  importance. 

The  growth  of  the -Department  during  Secretary  Wilson's  administration, 
was  remarkable.    V/hereas  there  were  only  about  two  thousand  employees  in 
1897,  of  whom  over  400  were  women, '  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in 
Vifashington  alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  Wilson's 
term.    A  regiment  of  these  new  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working 
in  ail  fields  to  aid- agriculture,     -     '  '     -  ■ 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  these  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalanced,    Heiir  varieties  of  volants  and  animals,  new 
methods  of  TDrotecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  nev^  techniques  of 
cultivation  and' soil  enrichment  flowed  from  the  Department's  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  laws  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  n\iarantine,  and 
the  food  and  drugs  acts  being  examples.     When  the  national  forests  were  turned 
over  to  it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  function^  of  vride 
scope.    Step  by  step  the  will  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential 
institution. 

The  terra  of  David  F.  Houston  v;ho  follov/ed  Wilson  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department,     It  is  q.uite  true 
that  various  studies- in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undertaken  "before  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognized 
their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could  f^onction 
effectively.    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics  came  into  existence.     So  did 
the  Agricultural  Sxtension  Service,  as  an  organized  institution,  and  the  Of:^ige 
of  i.'arkets  and  Hural  Organization.     The  Federal  Highway,  the  Jarm  Loan,  the 
G-rain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  ''/arehouse,  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  and 
Stockyards,  and  Commodity  Exchange  Acts  were  passed. 

Houston's  reports  merit  careful  study,    Houston  was  a  sort  of  one- 
man  New  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself.    Many  of  the  ideas  he  proposed 
years  ahead  were  implemented  later.    Had  not  the  first  world  war  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  seems  apparent  he 
would  have  acted  to  prevent  the  growth  of  disruptive  forces  which  required 
drastic  treatment  something  like  two  decades  later. 

This  was  a  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department,     It  carried 
over  into  the  terms  of  Houston' s  immediate  successors  -  Meredith,  Henry  C, 
Wallace  father  of  the  Vice  President,  and  Hovrard  M,  Gore,     The  terms  of 
William  I"',  Jardine  and  Arthur  M,  Hyde,  which  lasted,  from  March  5,  1925  until 
Henry    A.  Wallace  became  Secretary  on  March  4,  1933,  may  be  regarded  as- a 
period  of  consolidation  and  Departmental  unification. 

During  the  Jarr'ine  and  Hyde  period  the  Department  \^s  welded  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  changes.    At  the  same  time  the  desperate  post- 
war situation  of  the  American  farmer  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terms  that  v^ere  not  to  be  ca-rried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  vdll  enlighten  the  reader  about 
the  many  sound  diagnoses  made  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  pathological 
farmer  depression,  which  began  soon  after  our  unhealthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  world  vrar,  and  culminated  in  an  ugly  and  dis- 
heartening climax  around  1930-33,    They  clearly  stated  what  should  be  done 
but  were  unable  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  was  reformulated  and  crystallized. 

The  adjnini  strati  on  of  Henry  A,  Wallace  brings  us  to  modem  times.  It 
was  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies,  Originally 
information  in  the  field  of  afrriculture  was  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  who  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.     The  upper  class  of  more 
intelligent  farmers  profited  by  it.     The  next  step  was  taken  in  the" admin- 
istration of  Secretary  Busk  who  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  who  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farmers'  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  Icnowledge  about  hov/  to  produce  larger  crops  with 
less  labor  and  more  certainty.     That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  them  to,  go 
further  into  commercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  become 
dependent  upon  transportation,  labor,  market,  credit,  land-value,  and  equip- 
ment factors  not  wholly  within  their  control.     Difficulties  arose  and  the 
next  step  was  to  institute  demonstration  farms  and  to  take  knowledge  about 
agricultural  matters  to  the  farmer's  home  using  the  Sxtension  Service. 
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At  the  sarae  time  marketing  and  cr?>dit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
wnich  improved  fs.rD  r.'.p.rkets  ?nd  credit  facilities.     The  first  world  ^ar 
cra."jned  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  fevr  years,  resulted  in  opening  leiid 
to  cultivation  ■•rhich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  pro- 
duced a  treriendous  inflation  in  fprn  prices  and  land  values,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  ^hich  hankmpted  farmers  and  left  them  producing  food 
and  fiher  for  the  rest  of '  us  at  a  discount.     The  action  agencies  tried  to 

make  it  finajacially  possible  for  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  up- 
,to-date  agricultural  kno^rledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  themselves,  \7hile 
producing  abundajice  for  effective  consumer. demand, 

A  brave  effort  ^as  made  on  many  fronts  to  right  farmer ' wrongs  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  G-ovemment  agencies  in  Washington  could  do  the  job  'ivi th- 
in the  frsjae  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment, 
LTo  .such  procedure  can  be  dictetoria„l  in  this  country,  for  ne  proceed  by 
democratic  processes.    !7hat  o\ir  G-ovemnent  actually  does  in  ajny  given  case 
is  al^''ays  the  resultant  of  many  conflicting  forces.     The  conflicts  must  be 
resolved  as  best  possible  and  ■^e  then  proceed  to  do  -^hat  ^'e  can.    "'e  ca-nnot 
evolve  a.  perfect  system  in  Washington  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
would  ajny  such  system  be  perfect  any^ray. 

•   Before  '-re  could  solve  our  farm  problem  or  give  farmers  parity  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  them  to  get  as  nrach  manufactured  goods  for  their  faxm 
commodities  as  they  did  in  stated  pre-f irst-'^orld--7ar  years,  a  second  world 
war  descended  on  us.     Claude  R,  Wickard  became  Secretary  September  5,  1940. 
The  Ifational  Defense  Program  got  under  way.     The  Secretary  quickly-  saw 'its 
significance  i:i  raising  consumer  income  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941,     .  , 

Sa.rly  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  .to  supply  one-fourth  of  their 
population.     If  tney  did  not  get  this  food  they  fafed  malnutrition,  lowered 
morale,  and  disaster.     The  Lend-Lease  Act  was  pa.ssed.  ,  The  Food  For  Freedom 
program  proraptly  got  under  way.     Our  farm  plant  underwent  inventory  and  pro- 
duction goals  --'ere  set  up,  marks,  at.  which  farmers  were  asked  to  shoot  in  order 
to  produce  \7hat  ^"'e  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed. 

Tar  followed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  ^ere  reassayed  and  reannounced, 
with  marked  eMphasis  on.  oil  crops  and  other  wartime  needs,  in  Januar^^  1942, 
Those  goals  ■■•ere  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  194-2  -'ere  achieved  in  1943.     There' is  no  need  to  d'^ell  on 
these  ma.tters  as.  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,,    we  should  consider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  immediately  following  1933  many  ne^"  agencies  were  created. 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  ^^-ere  immediately  part  of  the 
Department.    Others,  like  Commodity  Credit  Corpora'tion,  F?-rm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, Farva  Security  Administration,  Sural  Slectrif ication  Administration, 
and  Soil'  Conservation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Department 
later.    Also.  bet\7een  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which  had  long  been  part  of  the 
Department  were  transferred  elsewhere:     the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Bu-reat.  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 
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On  Decev.i'ber  13,  1941,  there  ^vas  announced  a  major  reorg?jiization  of  the 
Departnent  to  streamline  it  for  the  wer  effort.  This  reorganization  -^a.s  vali- 
dated "by  Sxecutive  Order  February  23,  1942.   

It  'vas  at  that  time  that  the  scientific  'oureeus  ^''ere  consolidated  into 
the  Agricultv.ral  Research  Administration.     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
:the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Su;'^ar  Division  vrent  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  while  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  most  of.  the  Agricultural  I'arketing  Service, 
knd  tne  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  v/ere 
combined  in  tne.  Af-;ricultural  l'a.rketing  Administration, 

Tne  Cor>.";odity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm  Seciirity  Administration,  tae 
Forest . Semrice ,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  the  Staff  Agencies  remained  unaffected  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion.    In  June  1942,  the  Foods  Rpquirements  Committee,  since  abolished,  and  the 
Combined  Food  Board  were  set  up,  the  latter  "ith  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
United  States  representative. 

H:ie  3::ecutive  Order  of  DecerSber  5,  1942,  vThich  de"legated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  na.tional 
i^artime  food  program,  made  necessa.ry.  a  further  departmental  reorganiza,tion. 
So,  on  Dece.iber  10,  the  Food  Production.  Administration  end.  the  Food  Distribu- 
tion Administration  ^re  established.     The  status  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Rural  ZDlectrif ication  Administration  remained  unchanged.    Again  the 
staff  agencies  ^;ere  not  involved. 

At  this  tine  there  ^as  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  'bot^.  the  7ar  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply. 
This  transfer  roujided  out  the  t^-'O  ne^  big  Administrations. 

Tne  follo\7ing  departmental  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the 
Food  Production  Administration:    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjust- 
ment Adxiinistrc tion  (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, tne  Farm  Security  Administration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Sconomics  concerned  primarily  with  plaaming  current  production, 
that  part  of  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily  ^-^ith 
food,  production,  and  the  Office  of  Laxid  Use  Coordination., 

Consolidated  into  the  Food  Distribution  Adminis-tration  ^ere:  The 
Agriculturail  Marketing  Administration,  the  Sugar  Agency,-  certain  of  the'  regu- 
latory activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  .trhat  part  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  ~ar  Relations  concerned  primarily  '"ith  food  distribution. 
This  essentiallj''  i^iarked  the  end  of  the  last-najned  Office  ^^hich  had  been 
created  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  L'ay  5,  1941,  and 
'^as  orginally  named  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations. 

In  .the  December  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  "^ar 
Board  '^as  renamed  the  Departmental  7ar  Board  and  its  eight  members  ^^ere 
then:    Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agri- , 
cultural  Research  Administrator,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp-^ 
oration.  Director  of  the  3xtension  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  tne 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Sconomics. 
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The  original  Fooa  Aavisory  Committee  was  ncunea  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1942,  again  unaer  authority  of  the  Presiaent's  Sxecutive  Oraer  of  December  5 
The  Secretary  waa  chairman  of  this  committee  ana  the  other  members,  asiae  from  the 
Presiaent  of  the  Commoaity  Credit  Corporation  ana  the  A^icultural  Research  Aomin- 
istrator,  who  were  appointea  later,,  were  representatives  of  the  War  Deriartment,  the 
Navy  Department ,  the  Boara  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  War  Proauction  Boara,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  ana  the  Lena-Lease  Aaministrator ,  the  Jooa  Proauction 
Director,  ana  the  Fooa  Distribution  Director.    It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Fooas 
Hequirsments  Committee  was  abolishea. 

On  January  23,  1943,  there  was  announcea  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
I'oreign  Purchase  ana  Importation  composea  of  the  Director  of  Pooq  Proauction,  the 
Director  of  Fooa  Distribution,  the  Aoministrator  of  A^icultural  Research,  the 
Presiaent  of  the  Commoaity  Creait  Corporation,  ana  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
j*^'orei£,n  Ag,ricultural  Relations,  with  the  Presiaent  of  the  Coimnoaity  Creait  Corpora- 
tion as  chairman. 

There  was  establishea  at  the  same  time  a  Committee  on  Domestic  Transporta- 
tion of  which  tne  Director  or  Acting  Director  pf  i'ooa  Proauction  was  appointea 
cnairm.an.    Other  members  were  the  Director  of  Pooa  Distribution,  the  Presiaent  of 
the  Commoaity  Creait  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest" Service,  ana  such  other 
agency  heaas  as  tne  Secretary  might  later  aesig^ate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arran<i3ments  were  announcea  whereby  the 
basic  foou  research  reouirea  by  the  Army  Quartormaster  Corps  ana  the  ]Savy  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accoiints  woula  be  conauctea  by  the  Agricultural,  Research  Aoministra 
tion.    Two  -consulting,  committees  were  appointea  at  this  time  to  aavise  ana  collabo- 
rate.   One  of  these  was  composea  of  outstanaing  nutrition  experts  ana  the  other  of 
research  personnel  representing  the  fooa-processing,  inaustry. 

.'An  inter-Agency  Fooa  Procurement  Committee,  composea  of  representatives  of 
the  principal  Government  agencies  buying  foo.a  for  "war  purposes,  was  createa  on 
February  9,  1943.    The  Director  of  Fooa  Distribution  was  chairman  ana  other  members 
representea, the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
ana. AccoTonts  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Veteran's  Aoministration 
the  Vfar  Proauction  Boara,  the  Boara  of  Economic  Warfare,  the  Office  of  Price 
Aoministration,  ana  the  Commoaity  Creait  Corporation. 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  ana  Welfare  Service 
was  transferrea  to  the  Fooa  Distribution  Aoministration  by  Executive  Oraer,  effec- 
tive March  ?A,  1943. 

So  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  between  the  new  ana-  the  old  line 
a&encies  was  lare,ely  through  committees  ana  by  direct  contact  through  the  Secretary 
The  Agricultural  Researcn  Aaministrator  was  also  aesi^natea  Associate  Director  of 
Fooa  Proauction,  with  authority  in  the  field  of  soil  conservation.    The  next  step 
tnereafter  was  the  establishment  of  the  War  Fooa  Aoministration  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Oroar  of  Marcn  26  which  was  slig,htly  moaifiea,  clarifiea,  ana  amenaea  by 
an  aaoitional-  oraer  isisuea  April  19,  -  . 

At  this  time  the  Presiaent  consolioatea  into  one  unit  the  Fooa  Proauction 
Aoministration  (except  the  f  arm  Creait.  Aoministration,  whicn  again  became  a  line 
ag,ency  of  tne  Department,.)     the  Fqoo  Distribution  Aom.inistrat ion,  the  Commooity 
Creait  Corporation,  ana  the  Extension  Service  of  the.  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
what  was  iirst  calleo  a  Fooa  Proauction  ano  Distribution  Aoministration,  but  was 
renameo  tne  War  Fooo  Aoministration  after  April  19.     In  tnis  combination  the  le^al 
status  of  the  Extension  Service  ano  its  cooperative  work  with  tne  States,  remainea 
unafiectea. 


'Jhat  we  have  here  is  essentially  a  v/artime  energency  measure  by  which  the 
line  agencies  of  the  I3epartinent  of  Agriculture  have  been  grouped  into  two  admin- 
istrative units,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  President,    One  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  other  the  'Tar  Food 
Administrator,    The  former  remains  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adm.inistration 
and  the  Forest  Service,    The  latter  heads  the  "var  Food  Administration, 

Legally,  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
War  Food  Jidninistrator  are  so  defined  that  each  has  authority  to  exercise  any  and 
all  pov/ers  vested  in  the  other  by  statute  and  othervri.se.    The  Department's  staff 
agencies  serve  both  the  Administration  and  the  Department  as  called  upon,  the 
same  identical  agencies  servicing  both.    These  units  are: 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the.  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  the  Office' of  Information, '  the  Library, 
the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office  of  Plant  ^nd 
Operations,    The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  abolished  January  1,  1944, 
and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

The  immediate  staff  of  the  "far  Food  Administration  has  remained  small.  The 
'Var  Services  Branch 'of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  th%  V/ar  Food  Administrator  on  liiay  27,  1943,    An  Office  of  Labor  v;as 
established  June  23,  1943,  which  took  over  entire  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
all  farm  labor,  wage-stabilization,  and  manpower  programs.    An  Office  of  Materials 
and  Facilities,  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in  this  field,  on  May  10,  • 
/m  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the  transportation  of  work  of  the  various 
agencies  in  WA  was  set  up  on  May  17  and  on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program 
and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office  of  l^ar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for 
the  boards  was  created  on  August  25,  1943  but  vnxs  discontinued  December  30,  1943, 

The  National  yjar  Board  was  created  September  1  wi^;h  the  follov/ing  as 
members:     Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Yfar  Board  Services*    Chief  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension  'Mork', 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Dil'ector  of  Food  Distribution,  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  War  Board  now  performs  the  functions  of 
the  former  Office  of  TTar  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  transferred  the  functions  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  v/ith  respect  to  the 
procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinery,  and  other  food  facilities  in 
foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  v/as  reconstituted  v/ith  the  fol- 
loT-ving  members:    Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant  to  the  "Mar  Food  Admin- 
istrator, the  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget  Officer,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator.  . 
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Executive  Order  9334  v/as  amended  October  29  and  the  Com'bined  Food  Board 
lYas  reconstituted  v/ith  the  War  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative, 
a  Canadian  in  addition'  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman,  •  At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advise r^-'  Coiiimittec  and  the 
Inter-agency  .allocations  Committee  v/ere  abolished.    Their  functions  v/ere  combined 
cmd  transferred  to  a  neivly  created  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee  of 
the  YiTar  Food  Administration, 

♦ 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and' Deputy  of 
the  'Tar  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,    The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Tar  Department,  the  llavy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Sconomio  Administration,  the  TTar  Shipping  Administration,  the  Civilian  Food  Brajich 
of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production,  Administrator's 
Memorandum  No,  30  of  October  28,  1943  validated  these  changes. 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  names  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and 
the  Food  Production  Administration  became  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the 
Office' of  Production,  respective ly«    At  this  time  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  the  Farm  Security  ^-dministration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  became 
independent  agencies  under  the  War  Food  Administration,    An  Office  of  Price  vro.s 
also  established  in  the  VIFA  to  supervise  functions  relating  to  maximum  prices  of 
and  price-support  programs  for  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  work  closely  with 
the  Offices  of  Price  Administration  and  of  Economic  Stabilization, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ITar  Food  Administratjipn  are  closely 
iTitegrated  not  -only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary/-  of  Agriculture  is  also 
First  Assistant  War  Food  ^administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  have  to  exercise  any  and  all  povrers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
statute  or  otherwise.,  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
•their  respective  duties  and  functions.    Exercise  of  any  such  power  by  either  of 
them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge  by  any  third  party 
affected  thereby,    ilutual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  ilational  War  Board  act  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of 
r    Coord  inr.tion. 


s^c  *  * 


r'oiP.  the  Editorial  Office  of  USDA  April  18, -.1944 
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>srvp  •        CONDENSED  EISTORY  OF  THE  U,  S.  DEPARTICTT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ''  ■  ..f^  ^ 


T«  Svrann  Harding,  Office  of  Inf ormatioihss^  ^^i>rr 


Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  v/as  founded  you  w 
have  needed  very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  hecome  acquainted  mtK^ 
everybody  very  easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  v/ith  the  new 
Commissioner  and  his  eight  or  ten  assistants  and  aids  you  would  have  met  all 
the  Government  employees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.    Today' you 
would  tire  yourself  out  trying  to  shake  hands  v/ith  our  80,000  employees,  even 
if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all  over  the  United  States  to  do  it.    But  great 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  grevj-  from  mere  seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farmers. 
Both  plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facixitate  the  propagation  in  this 
new  and  rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could 
be  adapted  here.  Plant  exploration  and  importation  vrere'the  earliest  fom 
of  agricultural  arotivity  in  v/hich  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days  there  v/as  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  had  none,    "7e  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open 
to  settlement  and  cultivation,    T¥hen  land  v/ore  out  in  one  place  it  T/as  always 
possible  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  somewhere  else* 
Agriculture  waS  a  v/ay  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of 
transportation,  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  commercial  marketing 
vrere  all  largely  in  the  future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subsistent«  They 
depended  upon  others  than  themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  farsighted 
individuals,  later  to  be  knov/n  as  Founding  Fathers,  -  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
among  them,  interested  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  young 
country  seeds,  cuttings,  and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  \7hich  they  thought 
might  turn  out  to  be  valuable  hero  agriculturally,    George  'Yashington  also 
as  early  as  1794  v/as  a  member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long 
corresponded  vdth  Sir  Johji  Sinclair  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796  George  Washington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  bo  pro- 
vided for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  ysung  Nation  got  under  way 
and  established  a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers 
to  aid  in  the  seed  vrork.    The  Navy  v:as  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants 
and  seeds.    Gradually  the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office, 
which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government, 
and  v/hich  formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly' to  Blodgctt's  Hotel,    It  once  stood  in 
dovmtov/n  Vfashington  at  7th  and  F  sts,,  N.YiT,    It  resulted  from  a  movement 
started  in  1795  to  give  "Tashington  a  decent  hotel,  -  an  achievement  not  yet 
accomplished,  according  to  some.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  v:erc  the' 
result  of  lotteries.    The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  which, 
before  that  time,  extended  from  7th  and  F,  IT,  Yf,  as  far  out  as  the  Public 


Library  at  7-th  and  K,    The  fishing  was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days, 
and  for  some- years  thereafter..- 

'Then  completed,  Blodgett-»s  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
did  not  even  fill  the  fentire  E  Street  side  of  the  square,    T¥ithin  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  ■'.'fashing ton  theatrical  performance  v/as  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  v/as  crowded  into  a  single  25-room 
building.    You  probably  know  what  happened  next  v/ithout  being  told.  The 
crowding  became  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
'  relieve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  vrere  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  v/as  then  Commissioner  6f  Patents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk^,000,  his  messenger  0250,  and  that 
YIB.S  his  entire  staff.    Patents  vrere  merely  registered  mthout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
.  not  pass  upon  them  as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett*s  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Washington  v/as  invaded, 
but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  .prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Office's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  -was  a  ahrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled'  us.  to  bum  the  ^lace  davm  for 
,  ourselves.    Before  that  happened  Henry  L;  Ellsv/'orth,  son  of  the  distinguished 

third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  raftn  of  notable 

intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
'•i:X)ccember  15,  1836,  6  months  after  a  new  patent .  law  went  into  effect  which 
?   brought  order  out  of  chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.    Ineffectual  efforts 
.  "of  the  staTf  to  save  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 

fire  got  beyond  control.    The  recojnds  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 

Fulton's  Clermont,  vrcnt  up  in  flames, 

.     ■  •  .    Conditions  in  'Tashington  about  this  time  may  be  surmised ' from  thd 
follovring  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836  :    "The  ill-fated  man' 
v/ho  T/as  thrown -dotm  by  a 'hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Ag^:iculturc  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a  pigl 

Commissioner  Ellsworth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 

•  and-  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  v/ithout  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 

•  the  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patchts  v/rotc  Ellsworth 
in  late  1838  asking  v/hat  he  was  up  to  any./ay.    His  reply,  dated  January  22, 
1859,  \ras  so  \ioll  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him 'permission  to  spend 
:il>l,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  i/hich  has  alvjays  been 
sclf-suppd'rting,  oh  agricultural  matters.    This  sum  was  expected  to  last 
some  years,  and  it  did! 

As  early  as  that  no\r  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  com  growers 
and  ncv;  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  be 
grorm  in  this  count-ry,,    Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  vrork  could 


easily  improve  the  income  of  Amcriccin  fcirmcrs  by  fifteen  or  t'.venty  million 
dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that  a  now  crfi.  of  labor-saving  machinery 
\rcs  at  hand  for,  though  v;e  arc  "prone  to  forget-,  it,  technology  v:as  already 
effecting  great  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still,  more  to 
.  come, 

Ells^Torth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  got  these  from  the  ports  v/here  the  llavy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot 4    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distribution.    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  $451,58  on  the  collection  ' 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year. 

EllsTforth  nrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy 
Adams  once  half  quemlously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

« 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  oh  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
■  manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  grovrth  and  manufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Haz2l*s  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-Woms  be  printed  as  a 
document,  • 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury/  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins « 

Before  Blodgett^s  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  nevr  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,'  The  F  Street  side  of  it  v/as  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as.  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  new  institution  founded  by  an' Englishman  named  Smithson,  He 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  hov:ever,  and  by  1844  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside^    He  then  said  it  v/ould 
serve  the  purpose  for  many  years,    Four'years  later  the  building  v/as  over- 
cro\7dcd,  an  east  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  vrcst  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  v/ith  Thomas  Ewing 
as  ^ts  first  Secretary,    He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patont 
Office  building.    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  the  sti-eet  into  the  old  building  noxr  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  fonner  site  of  Blodgett*s  Hotel.    It  v;as    started  in  1839,  completed 


in  1866,  and  housed  .the  Post  Office  Dcpcrtmont  cind  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  in  his  B^ucation  of  Henry  Adams,  r/rote  thit,  in  1850,  "The 
-v;hito  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  tho  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  v;hite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits  "of  a- 
dcserted  Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted,  to  suit  neiTcomers, 

Though  sonic  Commissioners  of  Patents  vrho  follo\7ed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  was,  agri- 
cultural work .  continued  to  grov;-  in  the  Patent  Off  ice »  ^  About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  vras  hired  to  v/rite  -an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cfultural  matte which  filled  a  fair-sized  book. each  ycar»'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  tho 
annual  agricultural  volufiie.    Meanwhile,  as  .agriculture  became  commcrcializod, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved, .the  farmer *s  problems 
became  more  complex*  ^  ■ 

Then  Patent  Office  ^agricultural  aid  began' to  prove  insufficient ^ 
Agitation  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals,    Several,  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  -together.    One  was  a  lav/  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  lands  J  another  v;as  aid  to  agricultural  education;    a  third  v/as  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  farmers.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  was  formed.    It  was  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural ^ncods  of  the  time.    Many  of  its  members 
i;ere  prominent  and  the  sooicty  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  established.    Y/hen  it  was  the  society  dissolved*  ' 

There  was  delay,  of  course,.    That  xras  because,  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  v;o re  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill,  to  endov;  the  States  r/lth  public  land,  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  x/as  vetoed  because  Bucha.nan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  State  aid  in  this* way. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B,  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded,    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1861,    Ho  scndwichcd  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  whether, a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new  Department 
it  voted  an  agency  i/ith  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department  was  signed  Hay  15,  1862, 

The  Homestead  Act,  \7hich  made  provision  for  the  apportionment  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public '  domain,  to  all  citizens  who  'v/ould 
mdkc  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  folloircd  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-GrCxnt  College  Act  becaae  law,  endomng  the  agricultural 
colleges  vath"  11,000, 000  acres  -  about  tho  area  of 'Vermont  -  which  the  States 
v;cre  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the 'schools. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction ^on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follov^,    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  a-.id  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  was  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  nov/  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Nevrton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  firms  not  very  far  frofii  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation.    He  vrcis  also  a  local  politician  of  Some  note» 
He  operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  v/hich,  among 
other  things,  ho  shipped  butter  to  the  l^ite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
War  he'  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  v^ifo  refused  to  move  there,  so 
ho  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  liTar 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Ncvrton  v/as  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll* 

Nev/ton  did  just  that.    He  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friond  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  new  TIcpartmcnt  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  War  Nev/ton  \rds  in  residence  at  the  V/hitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning,    "fhile  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  who 
not  only  shared  vath  him  her  lavish  and,  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  ov;n  picket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  v/erc  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  v/ith 
Lincoln  v;hich  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  NeT,-/ton  at  this  late  date.    Ho  had  loyal  friends 
and  venouious  enemies*      Some  extrollcd  his  learning  and  his  vdsdomj  others 
insisted  he  y/as  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties,    Fam  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Department  and  nev/spapers  practically  none,  but  Nev/ton  v;as 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  when  Noirton  was  accused  of  v;asting  Government  fxands,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  vrcnt  on  to  say  that  even  if  the  charge 
were  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "I  care  not,  in  this 
vicT,7  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats  ■ 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Newton, 
though  Nev/ton  actually  v/as  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  v/as  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*    As  he  'sat  in  his  office 
one  v/arm  s\unracr  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm*  He 
remembered  certain  v/hcat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  experiment  grounds  over*on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  tv/o  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
ovQrsav/  the  job.    The  Washington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Nevrbon  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  fie  ^vas  never  much  good  after 
that. 
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iTcvrbon*s  primr.ry  vAm  v/as  to  la^kc  .tv/o  blades  of  grass  grow  vThcrc  one 
grcv;  before.    Ho  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
-ptatistician.    He  sought  to  carrj^  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  thr.t-  lair  vkhs  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors »  He., 
sought  to  calloct,  arrange,  and  publish  va-luablc  agricultural  information; 
to  collect  and  introduce  Traluablc  'S.ceds,  plants,  and  animals;    to  promote 
chemis-try,  botany,,  and  entomology;'    and  to  cstablisrh,  a  Libr-ary  and  a  Museum. 

Nevrbon  rrrotc  his  reports  in  a  flov/ing  somowhat  pcdant'ic.  style  T^ith  a  . 
v/calth  of  classical  allusijOns,    The  propagating' garden  v/as  established  and  ' 
the  40-acrc  tract  bctiTceh  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S,W,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
^    called  Reservation  No*  2,  was  finally  frres^tcd  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use -as  an  experiment -farm. 

■By, 1868  tho- Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building- oi!  ^its  oyai'^  -tiic 
old.  Red  Brick  Building  you, vdll.  hear  oldsters  talk. about.    It  cost 420,  . 
including  furniture  and  equipment »    The  Dopartrnqnt  had  ...less  then  50  omployece 
in  January  of  that  year, ^  -  a  -:  f      ....      ..>  C  . .-. 

The  v;ork  contim^c^d,  .tending  to  attract  tjic- attention  of  fey/.-but  ,thc    ,  .. 
gentleman  farmers.    Host  of  Nerrbon^s  successors  vrerc  ill-qualified  to  lend 
'  -the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness ,    The  Dopart- 
mcnt.  also  had  very  limited  funds.    Then  Norman -J,  Colman..'i?ecan^.^CommissioQ^ 
-of  Agriculture  in^  April  188-5,  ....  .      .^j  ,  n 

By  that  time  there  v;as  widespread  agitation  both  for  the.,,  founding  and 
support  of  a g|*i cultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the.  Department  of  Agriculture  to.  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.    In  1887  the , expprimpnt  station  law 
was  passed  and  in  1889' Colman.  Ipecamc  the  first  So  ore  tary  of  ,Agri  culture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  .  when  Jeremiah  M,  .Rusk  v/as  .appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison.  .  .  '  ,  ,  .       .  "  • 

.  ■•   ■         At  this  pointy  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance* 
It  also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  si^c  and  in;  se.rvicp*  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more,  necessary    to  have,  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department 
to  serve  them,      _  . 

^  . 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  vjas  founded  in  response  to  a 
spo.eial  Act  of  Congress-  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of,  animal  discas.es,,    In  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  exist- 
'    ,cnce  to  uhdertake  •  the  vj^ork  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Hatch  or^  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  ^1890  the  Vfeat her  .Bureau  vr.s  transferred 
to.  the  Department,  from  the  'far.  Department  when  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s   creation  in  1870, 

^   In -March  1897  James; .IVils on -became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    He  served 

until  March  1913 His,  administration  was  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
rcsGarch.  :and  -increase  .in  tlie.  niunbcr  of.  scientists  employed  by  the  .Ifcpjirtment , 
He  indeed.  erp.,b;lqd... the.- 1  Department .  to  carry,  out  IJowton^s  .diotum  about  t\/o  blades 
of  grass  grov/ing;  .where  one  grow  before, 

In.l901  ITilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils^  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of*  Public 
Roads*  was  created  in  1^905,    In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
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Trhich  arose  out  of  v/ofk  in  economic  ornitholbgy  and  inr.inmn.logy  T/hich  began  in 
the  Division  of  Entomology. 

Yfork'i>i  mr.ny  other  lines vrr.S  undertaken,  among  them  agricultural' 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  vrork,  and 
agricultural  cconomios  and . statistics ,    By  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  T/as  already  attaining  importance. 

The  grovrth  of  the.  Department  during  Secretary  T/ils on*  s  administration, 
vrxs  remarkable,    V/horcas  there  v;cre  only  about  tiTo  thousand  employees  in 
1897,  of  \fhom  over  400  Trcre  v/omon,  the  Department  had  2,514  emploj'ces  in 
TTashington  alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Soorctary  Wilson's  term, 
A  regiment  of  these  nor:  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  I'/orking  in  all 
fields  to  aid  agriculture. 

In  a  Sense  it  may  be  said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
be'Camc  increasingly  unbalanced,    llev/  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  new 
methods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  noi;  techniques  of 
cultivation  and  soil  enrichment  flotrod  from  the  Department's  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  laws  began  to  bo  passed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  quarantine,  and 
the  food  and  drugs 'acts  being  examples,    IThen  the  national  forests  vrcre  turned 
over  to  it  in  1905,  the  Depq.rtment  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  v/idc 
scope.    Step  by  step  the  vdll  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  Department ' evolve  into  a  large  and  influential 
institution, 

Tho  term  of  David  F,  Houston  v;ho* followed  Wilson  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.    It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agriculturtr.l  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  term,  but  he 
recognized  their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  thoj  could 
function  effectively,  ' 

'  The  Federal  Highway,  Farm  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  "'Tare- 
house,  T'igratorj'-  Bird  Treaty,     Packers  and  Stockj/-ards ,  and  CoiTunodity  Ex- 
cliange  Acts  vrcre  all  passed  during  Houston's  tcr;.i  of  office.    The  original 
home -demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  Seaman  A,  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industrj;-^  floi/ered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act    of  1914,    The  Bureau  of  Agricultviral  Economics  had  its  beginnings  thotigh 
it  did  not  assume  somewhat  its  prjscnt  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  tho  Department,    He  set  up  a  States  Relations 
Service,  anong  other  things,  into  v;hich  went  extension  work,  the  work  on 
human  nutrition  and  home  economics,  and  that  -^rith  tho  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  was  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  emerged  as  independent 
units.     It  might  be  said  here  tho.t  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  vras  established 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  demands. 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  reports  merit  careful  study.    Ho  was  a  sort  of 
one-man  Hev;  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself.    Many  of  the  ideas  ho  proposed 
years  ahead  vroro  im.plemented  later.    Had  not  tho  first  v/nrld  war  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  seems  apparent  he 
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yhich 

■■.Tould  have  acted  to  prevent  the  groi/th  of  disruptive  forces/developed  snnc- 
thing  like  t-.To  decades  later* 

This  v/as  a  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dcpc.rtr.iont ,    It  carried 
over  into  the  terr.is  of  Houston's  ir.r.icdiate  successors  -  He  red  ith,  Henry  C, 
"Tallace  father  of  the  Vice  President,  and  no-.:ard  M»  Gore,    The  t6ms  of 
"Gillian  iJ."  Jar  dine  and  Arthur  Ii»  Hyde/ v/hich' lasted  .fron' LIc.rch  5,  1925,  until 
Henry  A,  '  ■allaco  bccanc  Secretary  on  Earch  4,  1933,  nay  be  rcgardod  as  a  ' 
period  of  consolidation  and  Dcpartnohtal  unification. 

During  the  Ja'rdine  and  Kydc  period  the  Dcpartnont  i/as  *v;olded  into  a 
unit  by  vr.rious  organizational  cliangos.    At  the  sane  tir.io  the  desperate  post- 
^.var  situation  of  the  A;.icrican  fanner  was  seen  c lea rly,  analyzed  irisely,  and 
prescribed  for  in  tcms  tliat  v;crc  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jr.rdine  and  Hyde  vdll  enlighten  the  reader 
about  ^ho  many  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  troatnents  suggested  for  the  great 
far;.icr  depression,  v^hich  began  soon'aftcr  our  unhealthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  -Jorld  v/ar,  and  cane  to  a  climax  around  1930-38, 
TJiey  clearly  stated  -.rtiat  should  be  done  but  i/oro  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  v/as  ref orimilatcd  and  crjrstallizod. 

The  adninistration  of  Ilonr^;-  A-,  7To.llace  brings,  vis  to  nodera  tines.  It 
\rr.s  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
info nr-t ion  in  the  field  of  agriculture  Vsras  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.    Those  v/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  more 
intelligent  fa  mors  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  v;as  taken  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Secretary  Rusk  ■..''ho  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity?-  for' publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  \fan  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farmers*  bulletins. 

This  gave  fr.mors  knowledge  about  ,  hovj"  to.  produce  larger  crops  vri.th  less 
labor  and  more  certainty,    Tlir.t,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  them  to  go  further 
into  commercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  become  dependent 
upon  tra.nsportation,  labor^  ix.rkot,  credit,'  land-value,  and  equipment  factors  not 
'./holly  •.vithin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to 
institute  demonstration  farms  and  to  take  knov/ledgc  about  agricultural 
m,cittcrs  to  the  fanner's  home  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the' same  tine  marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  improved  farm  markets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  world  v/ar 
crammed  a  gencrrction,  of  progress  into  v.  few  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  \rhich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  pro- 
duced a  tremendous'  inflation  in  f^^.m  prices  and  land  values,'  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  \;hich  bankrupted  farr.iers  and  left  them,  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.    The  action  agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  farmers  to  take  adTOntago  of  the  most  up- 
to-dato  agricultural  laiowlodgo  in  order  to  rehabilitate  themselves  v/hile  ^ 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consumer  demand, 

A  brave  effort  vjas  made  on  many  fronts  to  right  farmer  wrings  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  Government  agencies  in  Tashington  could  do  the-  J^b  -./i th- 
in the  franc  of  reforcnco  sot  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment, 
ITo  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  count rj'-,  for  \vo  proceed  by 
denocratic  orocesses,    '/fhct  our  Govcrn.iont  actually  docs  in  any  givon  case 
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is  alv/r.ys  the  rosultcnt  of  nr.ny  conf lictiiir  forces.    The  conflicts  nust  be 
resolved  c.s  best  possible  and  we  then  proceed  to '•do  v/liTtt  \rc  can.    Wc  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  systen  in  TTashinjton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
'.;ould  any  such  syston  bo  perfect  anyiray. 

Before  \rQ  could  solve  our  fam  problcn  or  ^ivo  farners  parity  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  thei-i  to  got  as  much  nanufactured  goods  "for  their  fam 
cor.moditics  as  they  did  in  stated  pre-first-v:orld-v^?.r  years,  a  second  v/orld 
vra.r  descended  on  us,     Claude  R»  ".'ickard  bccane  Secretary  September  5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Progrr.in  got  under  v/ay.    The  Secretary  quickljr  saw  its 
significance  in  raising  consuncr  income  and  iiviinediatcly  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  nore  narketing  of  beef  in  1941. 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Icnow,  the  'British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faood  malnutrition, 
lowered  riorale,  a.nd  disaster.    The  Lond-Leasc  Act  was  passed.    The  Food  For 
Freedom  program  promptly  got'undcr  "'.vay.    Our  farm  plant  undcn/cnt  inventory  and 
production  goals  were  sot  up,  marks  at  T/hich  farmers  vrcrc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  \ihixt  \ro  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

"Jar  follovrod  in  December  1941,  the  goals  -L;cre  rcassayed  and  rcannounccd, 
Mith  marked  empliasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  ■'.rartimo  needs,  in  January  1942, 
Thoso  goals  v/crc  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  19"42  were  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d-./ell  on 
these  matters  as  they  arc  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  Departmental  reorga.nization  in  recent  years, 
•During  the  period  immediately  follo-;;ing  1933  many  new  agencies  were  created. 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  ircre  i2:media.tcly  part  of  the 
Department,    Others,  like  CoiX:iodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Farm  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment later.    Also  bet'.reen  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Department  were  transferred  elsewhere:     The  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sun^ey,  and  the 
"icather  Bureau, 

On  December  13,  1941,  tJiere  ■i\ros  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  vra.r  effort.  This  reorganization  '..'as  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  Fcbruar;r  23,  1942, 

It  '.;r.s  at  that  tine  that  the  scientific  bureaus  \rcro  consolidated  into' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administrction,    The  Agricultural  Ad justvient  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Sei^icc,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  v;ent  into  the  J.griculturcvl  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  i/hilc  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  most  of  the  Agrictiltural  llarkcting 
Service,  and  the  Consxmers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  -./ere  combined  in  the  Agriculturr.l  Marketing  Administration, 

The  Cotimodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninistrr.tion,  r.nd"thc  #tr.ff ' agencies  rcnr.incd  uir.ffoctcd  by  this  rcoi*gc.nizr.- 
tion.    In  Juno  1942,  the  Fond     .^oquircncnts  .Cor.Tiittcc,  since  r.bolishod,  r.nd 
the  Conbinod  Fond  Bor.rd  i/oro  t^t  up,  tho  Ir.ttor  idth  the  Sccrctr.rj'-  of  Agri- 
culture C.S  United  States  reprcsontr.tive, 

Tho  Executive  Order  of  Doccnbcr  5,  1942,  which  delegr.ted  to  the 
Secretr.ry  of ''Agriculture  full  responsibility  .for  our  entire  nr.tionr.l './af*tiine 
food  progro.jn,  r.r.de  necessciry  v.  further  depr.rtnentc.l.  roorgr-nizo.tion»    So,  on 
Dcccnber  10,  tho  Food  Production  Adninistrc.tion  end  the-  Food  .  Distribution  Admin 
istrr.tion  iiord  established.    The  str.tus  of  the  Agriculturr.l  Research  Adnin- 
istration,  tho  Conriodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adxainist ration  ronained  unc-hanged.    Again  tho  staff  agoncics 
•were  not  involved. 

At  this  tine  there  i/as  also  a.  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Departncnt 
f ron  both  the  War  Production  Board. and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded'  out  the  t^uo  ncvi  big  Adninistrations , 

The  folloTring  departr.iental  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Adr.iinistraution:    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustnent' 
Adnini  strati  on  (except'  the  Sugar  Agency),  tho  Fam  Credit  Administration,  the 
Fann  Security  i.dninistration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics  concerned  prir.ia.rily  ".rith  planning  current  production,  thr.t  part  of 
tho  Office' for"  Agricultural  '.Tar  Relations  concomcd  primarily -.vith  food 
production,  and  the"  Off  ice  of  Lr.nd  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food' Distribution  Adninistration  i/cre:    Tho  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Adninistration,  the  Sugar  x'gency,  certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  ■  of  the  Bureau  of  ^'Ininal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  YJar  Relations  concerned  prinarily  'fith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  last-naned  Of f ice ' -which' had  been  created  in  . 
response  to  a,  letter  fron  the  President  dated  Ifeiy  5,  1941,  and  vr.s  orginally 
nancd  tho  Office  for  Agricultura.l  Defense  Rela.tions , 

In  the  Docenber  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  War  Board 
-was  rena.ned  the  Departncnta.l  "Tar  Board  and  its  eight  nenbei*s  \rcro  then: 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Adninistrator,  President  of  the  Conriodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  E:ctension  Service,  Cliief  of  the  Forest  Sorvico,-  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adninistrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics » 

The  original  Food  Advisory  Coimitteo  i/a.s  naned  by  the  Secretary  on 
Docenber  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  tho  President's  Executive  Order  of 
Docenber  5,  ''  The  Secretary  -was  chaiman  of  this  corTnittee  and  tho  other  ncnbcrs 
aside  fron  the  President  of  the '  Cer.r.iodity  Credit  Corporation  a.nd  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adiiinistre.tor,  -who  Trere  appointed  later,  -were  represent  At  ivcs 
of  tho  '.Tar  Dc^.rtnent,  the  Navy  Dcpartnent,  the  Board  ofEcononic  .i'arfaro, 
tho  Tfar  Production  Board,  the  Dopartnent  of  tho  Interio-r,         the  Lcnd-Leaso 
Adninistrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Dipoctor,    It  -i/r.s  at  this  tine  that  the  Foods  Roquirov.ionts  Connittoe  i/a.s 
abolished, 

0)1  January  22,  1943,  there  \7as  announced  tho  appointnent  of  a  Cormittce 
on  Foreir,n  Purcliase  and  Inportation  conposod  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production 
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the  Dircct'^r  of  Food  Distribution^  the  Adr.dnistrcvtnr  of  Agricultural  Research^ 
the  President  of  the  Coir.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  \;ith  the  President  of  the  Cor-Eiodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  clxairnan»  • 

There  vfi^s  established  at  the  sane  tine  a  CoinnittGC  on  Dnnos tic  Trans- 
portation of  \rhich  the  Director  or  Acting  Director  of  Food  Production  \vas ' 
appointed  chairnan.    Other  nenbers  vrcro  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  Gonr.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  Secretary  night  later  designate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arrangenents  were  announced  i/hcrcby  the 
basic  food  research  required  by  the  An.iy  Quartcmaster  Corps  and  the  ITavy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  -./ould  bo  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration.    T'.V'^  consulting  coronittecs  ViTore  appointed  at  this  time  to  advise 
and  collaborate.    One  of  these  vras  conposed  of  outstanding  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other  of  research  personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industry. 

An  inter-Agency  Food  Prgewrenent  Committee,  conposed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Govemncnt  agencies  buying  food  for  \nxr  purposes,  was  created 
on  February  9,  1943,  The  Director  of  Food  Distribution  "vvas  chairman  and  other 
nenbers  represented  the  Quartemastcr  General  of  the  ''ar  Dcpartncnt,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts ' of  the  Kavy  Departnent,  the  ifcrine  Corps,  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  the  '.'ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Econonic  War- 
fare, the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  '.Telfare 
Soirvicc  "vr.s  tra.nsf  erred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Adnini  strati  on  by  Executive 
Order,  effective  March  24,  1943, 

So  far,  it  vdll  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  between  the  new  and  the  old  lino 
agencies  was  largely  through  connittees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the 
Secretary,    The  Agricultural  Research  Adninistrator  was  also  designated  Associate 
Director  of  Food  Production,  v/ith  authority  in  the  field  of  soil  conservation. 
The  next  step  thereafter  was  the  establishr.ient  of  the  Vfar  Food  Adninisti'ation 
pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  of  March  26  which  i/r^s  slightly  nodifiod, 
clarified,  and  ancndod  by  an  additional  order  issued  April  19, 

^■-.t  this  tine  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Adninistration  (except  the  Fam  Credit  Adnini st ration,  which  again  bccanc  a 
line  agency  of  the  Dcpartr.icnt, )    the  Fond  Distribution  Administration,  the 
Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Extension  Semrice  of  the  Dcpartnent  of 
Arriculturo  into  \iho.t  ;;r.s  fi  lied  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 

Adninistration,  but  -;r.s  renaned  the  '.far  Food  Administration  after  April  10. 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Serrl^  and  its 
cooperative  -/ork  vilth  the  States,  remained  unaffected.* 

■'fhat  ;:e  have  here  is  essentially  a  -ira.rtimo  energency  measure  by  v/hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the ' Dcpartnent  of  Agriculture  have  been  r-rnupcd  into 
tv/n  administrative  units,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.     One  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  "far  Food  Administrator i    The  former  renains  in  cliarge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  the  Farr;i  Credit  Adninistration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Forest  Service.    The  latter  heads  the 
'Tar  Food  Administration,    The  Department's  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 
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i-dninistration  r.nd  the  Daprirtinont  r.s  celled  upon^  the  sr.nc  identical  agencies 
sorvicin-;;  bnth.    These  units  arc; 

The  Bureau  of  ^"agricultural  Econonics, ' the  Office  nf  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  i^gricultural  Relations,  the  Office  of  Infon^ation,  the 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant;  and  Operations,    The  Office;  of  Land  Use  Coordination  v;r,s  abolished 
January  1,  .1944,  o.nd  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the.  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  ir.ii.iediate  staff  of  the  " 'ar.  Food  Administration  has  remained  snail. 
The  './ar  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  vras  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  '.far  Food' Administrator  on  I-ay.27,  1943,    An  Office  of 
Labor  v/as  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took'oirer  entire  responsibility  for 
carr^i-ing  out  all  fa  mi  labor,  vmge-stabilization,  and  manpovrer  programs.  An 
Office  of  liaterials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  May  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation  of  v/ork  of  the  various  agencies  in  IfllFA  TurxM  set  up  on  L!ay  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  'icr  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office.  ^9?^  iihe .  boards  v/as  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  Y/as  discontinued  December  30],  l943. 

The  National  ' 'ar  Board  was  created  September  1  with  the  follcrvving  as 
members:^  Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tfar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of . the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, . Chief  of  the.Bure&u  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
'.'^ork.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief ; of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, .and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  Tfar  Board  novi  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  '.far  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  trr.nsferred  the  functions  of 
the  Ylfar  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinery,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  Ocj;ober  23  the  Administrative  Council  v/as  reconstituted  idth  the 
following  members:    Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant  to  the' Vfar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of.  Fini^.nce  and  Budget '  Of ficer.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator, 

.  Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
vr.s  reconstituted  \dth  the  '7ar  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative, 
a  Canadian  i%.addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Intor-lgcncy  Allocat'lons  Corainittee  vrere  abolished.    Their  functions  were  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  nc\rly  created  Food  Requirements  and  i.llocations  Committee 
of  the  'Jar. Food  Administration,  . 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and  Deputy  of 
the  Tar  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  .of  Food  Distribution.     The  other  members  of  the  corainittec  arc  repre- 
sentatives of  the  '.i'ar  Department,  the  ITavy  Dopartr.icnt ,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
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Economic  Administrc-fcion,  the  War  Shipping  Administrr.tion,  the  Civilian  Food 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distx*ibution  and  tho  Office  of  Production,  Admin- 
istrator's Memorandum  No,  30  of  October  28,  1943  validated  these  changes ♦ 

On  January  21,  1944,  tho  names  of  tho  Pood  Distribution  Administration 
and  the  Food  Production  Administration  became  tho  Office  of  Distribution  and 
the  Office  of  Production,  respectively.    At  this  time  tho  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  tho  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  tho  Soil  Consorvation 
Service  became  independent  agencies  under  tho  Y/ar  Food  Administration.  An 
Office  of  Price  \vas  also  established  in  tho  ViPA  to  supervise  functions 
relating  to' maximum  pricos  of  and  price-support  programs  for  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  'v/ork  closely  \dth.  tho  Offices  of  Prico  Administration  and 
of  Economic  Stabilization, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration  are 
closely  integrated-  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  also  First  Assistant  '.Tor  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the 
Secretary' and  tho  Administrator  ha-fre  to  exorcise  any  and  all  po\7ers  vested  in 
tho  other,  by  statute  or  othenvise,  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  respective  duties  and  functions.    Exercise  of  any  such 
povror  by  cither  of  them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge 
by  any  tliird  party  affected  thereby.    Mutual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  various  committees  act  as  further  tie-ins  and 
lines  of  coordination. 
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Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  v/aa  founded  yoA.'^^Slft.R 
have  needed  very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  become  acquaintad...yjaiiili>  i""  ' 

everybody  very- easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  v/ith  the  new 
Commissioner  and  his  eight- or  ten  assistants  and  aids  you  would  have  met  all 
the  Government  employees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agricialture Today' you 
would  tire  yourself  out'  trying  to  shake  hands  v;ith  our  80^000  employees,  even 
if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all  over  the  United  States  to  do  it.    But  great 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  13=  quite  proper  to.  say  that  the  present 
Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  -seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farmers. 
Both  plants  and  seed  were  di-stributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this 
new  and  rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could 
be  adapted  here.  Plant  exploration  and  importation  vrere'the  earliest  fom 
of  agricultural  activity  in  which  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days  there  was  scant  need  for  &  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  had  none,    '7e  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open 
to  settlement  and  cultivation,    VJlien  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  always 
"possible  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  somewhere . else© 
Agriculture  was  a  wajr  of  living,  not  a  i/ay  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of 
transportation,  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  commercial  marketing 
were  all  largely  in  the  future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subsistent ,  They 
depended  upon  others  than  themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  farsighted 
individuals,  later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers,  -  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
among  them,  interested  themselves  vrhen  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  young 
country  seeds,  cuttings,  and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought 
might  turn  out  to  be  valuable  here  agriculturally,    George  ITashington  also 
as  early  as  1794  v/as  a  member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long 
corresponded  v/ith  Sir  John  Sinclair  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796  George  Vlashington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way 
and  established  a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers 
to  aid  in  the  seed  v/ork.    The  Navy  was  also  called,  upon  to  bring  back  plants 
and  seeds.    Gradually  the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office, 
which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government, 
and  v;hich  formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly' to  Blodgott^s  Hotel,    It  once  stood  in 
dovratorm  "fashington  at  7th  and  F  sts,,  N,Yf,    It  resulted  from  a  movement 
started  in  1795.  to  give  Washington  a  decent  hotel,  -  an  achievement  not  yet 
accomplished,  according  to  some.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  v;ere  the' 
result  of  lotteries.    The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  v/hich, 
before  that  time,  extended  from  7th  and  F,  II,        as  far  out  as  the  Public 


Library  at  7th  and  K«    The  fishing  was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter.  .  » 

When  completed,  Blodgett^s  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
did  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square,    Yfithin  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  v/as  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-room 
building.    You  probably  know  what  happened  next  vdthout  being  told.  The 
crovj'ding  became  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents ,    As  late  aS  1822  he 
received  only  .';fil,500  a  year,  his  clerk|l,000,  his  messenger  v250,  and  that 
v^s  his  entire  staff.    Patents  were  merely  registered  vdthout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them  as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Washington  was  invaded, 
but  Dr.,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Office's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  which  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  dovm  for 
oursel-ves.     Before  that  happened  Kenry  L;  Ellsv/orth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
December  15,  183  6,  6  months  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  vj-hich 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  Blodgett»s  Hotel  caught'  fire.    Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the-  staff  to  save  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  beyond  control.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont,  went  up  in  flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  time  may  be  surmised  from  the 
folloTfring  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  183S  :    "The  ill-fated  man' 
who  was  thrown  down  by  a' hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Satui^iay  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  vray  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a  pig  J 

Commissioner  Ellsworth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  v/ithout  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
the  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  wrote  Ellsv/orth 
in.  late  1838  asking  v^hat  he  was  up  to  any//ay.    His  reply,  dated  Januarys  22, 
1839,  Yxas  so  v;cll  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him 'permission  to  spend 
;ijil,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  v/hich  has  alv/ays  been 
self-supporting,  on  agricultural  matters.    This  sum  \/as  expected  to  last 
some  years,  and  it  did  I- 

As  early  as  that  nevr  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  com  growers 
and  ncv;  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  bo 
^ravm  in  this  country,    Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  work  could 
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easily  improve  the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery 
T/as  at  hand  for,  though  mg  are  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  was  already 
effecting  great'- changes  in  American  agriculturg  'and  portended  still  more  to 
come, 

Ellsvrorth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  be 
d'esignatod  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collcctod  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  these  from  the  ports  inhere  the  Navy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot«    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distribution.    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  $451,58  on  the  collection  ' 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  seed  had'  been  distributed  during  that  year. 

Ellsworth  i;rotc  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy 
A'dams  once  half  querulously  complained  d;hat  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as-  to  absbrb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course  various,  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  on 'Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
■on  the  grov/th  and  mxinufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a 
document. 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  maniiifacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins « 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had.- appropriated  money  to 
build  a  novt  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
■'by  the  Civil  Service  Commission','  The  F  Street  side  of  it  vms  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was. 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  new  institution  founded  by  an' Englishman  named  Smiths  on.  He 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  hovrcver,  and  by  1844  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside^    He  then  said  it  v/ould 
serve  the  purpose  for  many  years,    Four'years  later  the  building  was  over- 
crowded, an  cast  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  v/as  created  with  Thomas  S\-dng 
as  its  first  Secretary,    He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patont 
Office  building.    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  'ho.d  crovnied  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Depart- 
ment and  i-b  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  no\7  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  iving  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett's  Hotel*    It  was    started  in  1839,  completed 
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in  18  66,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Eduqation  of  Henry  Adams,  vrrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
\;hite  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  v/hite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a 
deserted  Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  nev7comcrs„ 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  \rho  follcr»7ed  Ella"rforth  were  by  no 
means  so  xicll  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experi'ence  as  he  vms,  agri- 
cultural -t/ork  continued  to  grov^  in  the  Patent  Office.    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  v/as  hired  to  v;ritc  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year,'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volufhc,    Meam/hilc,  as  agriculturO  became  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  sci-vice  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.    Several  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  together.    One  was  a  lavr  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  landsj another  was  aid  to  agricultural  education;    a  third  xnxs  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  farmers.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  vns  formed.    It  v/as  primrily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.    Many  of  its  members 
T/ero  prominent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  established.    ViThen  it  was  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course.    That  v/as  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  wore  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchr.nan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endovj'  the  States  with  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  \nxs  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  State  aid  in  this  "./ay,,. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
^•ather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded,    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1861,    He  sandwiched  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new  Department; 
it  voted  an  agency  i;ith  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner, 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department  ivas' signed  May  15,  1862, 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  provision  for  the  apportionment  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public ' domain,  to  all  citizens  who  would 
mdkc  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  follo\J'ed  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  becarae  law,  dhdovdng  the  agricultural 
colleges  with  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  of  Vermo-nt  -  v/hich  the  States 
were  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  'to  set  up  the  schools. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follow.    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  a-.:id  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  was  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  tivo  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Nevrton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  tv/o  model  farms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation.    He  vnxs  also  a  local  politician  of  Some  note. 
Ho  operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  I'Yhite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
War  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  iTar 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Ncv/ton  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll, 

llcvrbon  did  just  that,.    He  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricul\;ural  i/ork  in  the 
Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  novr  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  War  Novrton  was  in  residence  at  the  T/hitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning.    While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  i/ho 
not  only  shared  vdth  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  oxm  picket .and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  vrcrc  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  with 
Lincoln  v;hich  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Hevrton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.      Some  extrolled  his  learning  and  his  wisdom;  others 
insisted  ho  was  all- but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Department  and  newspapers  practically  none,  but  Nevrt;on  v/as 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  when  Nc"v/ton  was  accused  of  v/asting  Government  funds,  enc  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  v;cnt  on  to  say  that  oven  if  the  charge 
were  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "gf-cat  public 
crib  at  Vfashington"  to  A^astc  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "I  care  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Newton, 
though  Newton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  was  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*    As  he  sp.t  in  his  office 
one  v/arm  summer  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  He 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  tv/o  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversav/  the  job.    The  Washington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Nevjton  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he. was  never  m.uoh  good  after 
that, 
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Hci/ton's  primary  c.im  was  to  ire:>kc  t\/o  blades  of  grass  grow  iVhcro  one 
gro'iT- before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician^    Ho  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that  law  ivas  as  br^rad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors,  "He 
sought  to  ollf^ot,  arrange,  r-nd  publish  valuable  agricultural  informationj 
■ho  ~^Tia--{T  and  iiit.roduoo  wluable  seeds,  plants,  rind  animals*    to  promote 
chemistry,  botuny,  a.nrl  <•.••  ait orao logy;     and  to  establish  a  Library  and  a  Musovun, 

Ncvrton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flovdng  somewhat  pedantic  style  with  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating ' garden  was  established  and 
the  40-acre  tract  bctv/een  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S,?f,,  B,  St,,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  No.  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm. 

By  1868  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  ovm',  the 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  lall  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  Il40, 420, 
including  furniture  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  year. 

The  v;ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the 
gentleman  farmers,    Host  of  Neirfcon's  successors  v;cre  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.    Then  Norman  J,  Colman  became" Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885,  ' 

By  that  time  there  was  widespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman,  actively  supported  both  movements.     In  1887  the  cxporimcnt  station  lav/ 
was  passed  and  in  1889' Colman  became' the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6*,  when  Jeremiah  I.I,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance. 
It  also  began  to  gro\7  nuoh  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultu'ral  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department 
to  serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  vns  founded  in  response  to  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.    In  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  exist- 
ence to  undertake  the  work  assigned  t"o  the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  Weather  Bureau  v/as  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  Yfar  Department  when  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  s.ince  it  s  creation  in  1870, 

In  March  1897  James  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  1913,    flis  administration  was  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 

He  indeed  .enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Ncvrton's  dictum  about  ti/o  blades 
of  grass  growing  \;hcrc  one  grov/  before. 

In  1901  ITilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in' 1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  was  created  in  1905,    In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  SurviDy, 


T/hich  arose  out  of  './orlc  in  economic  ornithology  end  mc.inmalogy  iThich  began  in 
the  Division  of  Entomology* 

'.Vork'in  many  other  lincBv/aS  undertaken,  among  them  agricultural' 
engineering,  dair^ring,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  T/ork,  and 
agricultural  economics  and  statistics,    3y  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  t;as  already,  attaining  importance. 

The  grovrth  of  the  Department  during  Secretary  'Wilson's  administration, 
T/as  remarkable,    V/hercas  there  xrcirc  only  about  tivo  thousand  employees  in 
1097,  of  ^rhom  over  400  i;erc  v/omcn,  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in 
'Washington  alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  Wilson's  term, 
A  regiment  of  these  ne:;  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  v/orking  in  all 
fields  to  aid  agriculture. 

In  a,  sense  it  may  be  said  these  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalanced,    IJew  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  neu 
mc-thods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  nora  techniques  of 
cultivation  and  soil  enrichment  floircd  from  the  Department's  laborcrborics , 

Various  regulatory  lavrs  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  quarantine,  and 
the  food  and  drugs 'acts  being  examples,    IThen  the  national  forests  v;cre  turned 
over  to  it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  v/ide 
scope.    Step  by  step  the  -.all  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential 
institution, 

Tho  terra  of  David  F,  Houston  vrho' f ollov/ed  Wilson  \7as  chief Ij?-  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.    It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  term,  but  he 
recognized  their  importance  and  so  reorga^nized  the  Department  that  they  could 
function  effectively, 

'  The  Federal  Highv/ay,  Farm  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  Ware- 
house, I'igratory  Bird  Treaty,     Packers  and  Stockyards,  and  CoiTtiodity  Ex- 
cliange  Acts  -rcre  all  passed  during  Houston's  ton'n  of  office.    The  original 
home-demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  Seaman  A,  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  InduGtr^/",  floi/cred  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lover 
itct    of  1914,    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not  assume  somov/hat  its  present  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department,    He  set  up  a  States  Relations 
Service,  among  other  things,  into  i;hich  ircnt  extension  work,  the  -.70 rk  on 
human  nutrition  and  home  economics,  and  that  ;rith  the  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  xic.s  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the'  Bureau  of  Plome  Economics  emerged  as  independent 
units.     It  might  bo  said  here  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 'i/as  established 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  demands* 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  reports  merit  careful  study.    He  \rc.s  a  sort  of 
one-man  lloxr  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself,    Ivia.ny  of  the  ideas  he  proposed 
years  ahead  v/ore  im.plemcntcd  later.    Had  not  the  first  v/orld  v/ar  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  seems  apparent  he 
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yhich 

'.,'ould  hr.-vc  c.ctcd  to  prevent  tho  groivth  of  disruptive  forccs/dcvclopod  snnc- 
thiiig  like  t-.ro  dccr.dcG  Ir.tor* 

This  -i/r.s  c.  dynariic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dcparti.iont ,     It  carried 
over  into  the  terras  of  Houston's  iir.iedir.te  successors  -  Foredith,  Henry  C» 
".Tnllaco  father  of  the  Vice  President,  and  Ilo-./ard  M.  Gore,    The  t6ms  of 
'.Tillian  H.  Jardinc  and  Arthur  II,  Hyde,  Vrhich' lasted  fron  Larch  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A,  ' 'allcco  becane  Secretary  on  Karch  4,  1933,  nay  be  regarded  as  a 
, period  of  consolidation  and  Dcpartnental  unification* 

During  the  Jardinc  and  Hyde  period  the  Dcpartnent  vras  ^'roldod  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  cliangos.    At  the  sane  tine  the  dcspcratS  post- 
i/a.r  cituation  of  the .  Aiierican  fanuer  i/as  seen  clearly,  analyzed  idsoly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  tcmis  that  ^;ero  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  an:aual  reports  of  Jr.rdine  and  Hyde  i/ill  enlighten  the  reader 
about  tho  r.ir.ny  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  great 
fanier  depression,  v/hich  began  soon  after  our  unhcalthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  -i/orld  v/ar,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  around  1939-32, 
They  clearly  stated  \/"hat  should  be  done  but  ^rcre  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  \/as  rcfomulatod  and  cr^z-stallizod. 

The  adninistration  of  Henry  A.  'Tallacc  brings  us  to  modern  tines.  It 
xir.s  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
information  in  the  field  nf  agriculture  ivas  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.    Those  i/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  m.orc 
intelligent  farr,icrs  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  v;as  taken  in  the  adnin- 
-istration  of  Secretary  Rusk 'v/ho  ap-orcciatod  the  urgent  necessity  for  publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  -./ho  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farmers*  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  kno-,;lcdge  about  hoi j'  to  produce  larger  crops  vri.th  less 
labor  and, more  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  them  to  go  further 
into  commercial  agriculturp  than  e-O-er  before  and  thus  to  become  dependent 
.upon  transportation,  labor,  rr.rket,  credit,'  laad-vr.luc,  and  cqui^^ncnt  factors  no 
'./holly  -.dthin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  vns  to 
institute  demonstration  farms  and  to  take  knoi/lcdge  about  agricultural 
matters  to  the  farmer's  home  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  same  time  marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
"vThich  improved  farm  markets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  v;orld  war 
crammed- a  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opening' land 
to  cultivation. \rhich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  pro- 
duced a  trcr.iendous  inflation  in  f^.nn  prices  rjid  land  vr.luos,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  i;hich  bankrupted  farmers  and  loft  them  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount,    Tho  action  .agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  farmers  to  talce  advantage  of  the  most  up- 
i>o-date  agricviltural  ImoT/lodgo  in  order  to  rchabilitatp-  thensclycs  v/hilo 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consumer  demand, 

A  brave  effort  xiv.s  nado  on  many  fronts  to  right  fanner  "ifrongs  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  Govcmr.icnt  agencies  in  Tashington  could  do  the  j'^b  i/ith- 
in  the  frame  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment. 
Ho  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  -.re  proceed  by 
democratic  processes ,    '\T.art .  our  Govern^-ient  actually  docs  in  any  given  case 
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is  r.lwr.ys  the  resultant  nf  nany  conflicting  forcos,  "  The  conflicts  nust  bo 
rcsolvod  r.s  bost  possible  and  \;c.  then  proceed  to  do  v/hr^t  we  can»    Wo  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  systcra  in  TTashin;;;ton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
\/ould  any  such  syston  bo  perfect  anyvfi^.y, 

Before  ^;e  could  solve  o-ur  fcm  pmblcn  or  ^ive  fanners  parity  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  then  to  get  as  nuch  nanufactured  goods 'for  their  farr.i 
coLTTio'ditics  as  they  did  in  stated  prc-first-v:orld-T;r.r  years,  a  second  v;orld 
\io.r  descended  on  us,     Claude  R»  "'ickard  became  Secretary  Septcnber  5,  1940« 
The  National  Defense  Progrr.r.i  got  under  v/a.y.    The  Secretary  quickly  saw  its 
significance  in  raising  consuncr  inconc  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  nore  narlccting  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Imovr,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  suppler  one-fourth  of 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  got  this  food  they  faood  nalnutrition, 
lo'.rared  Morale,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Leasc  Act  v/as  passed.    The  Food  For 
Froedon  program  promptly  got'undcr  iva.y.    Our  farm  plant  underwent  inventory  and 
production  goals  v;cro  sot  up,  narks  at  ■^.Thich  farriers  were  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  irhat  \/e  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

17ar  follovrcd  in  Decor.iber  1941,  the  goals  '.rcro  roassayed  and  reannouncod, 
\n.th  narked  enphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  ^./artine  needs,  in  Ja.nuary  1942, 
Thoso  goals  '.7cre  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  tine.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  wore  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d-./ell  on 
these  natters  as  they  arc  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  vrc  should  consider  Departr.iental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  irrnediatoly  follo-./ing  1S33  many  now  agencies  v;ere  crea.ted. 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  -rero  immediately  part  of  the 
Department,    Others,  like  Coiniiiodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Fan-.i  Security  Administration,  Rura.l  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Cons cr-/r.t ion  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment liter.    Also  bot-./een  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  \/hich  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Department  \jcro  transferred  elsc\;hcre:    The  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  i\dninistration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the 
"leather  Bureau, 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  -/as  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  -.'^ar  effort.  This  reorganization  was  vr.li- 
dated  by  Executive  Order  February  23,  1942, 

It  -./r.s  at  tloat  time  that  the  scientific  bureaus  w-cro  consolidated  into' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.    The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  went  into  the  ^'.gricultura.l  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Adm.inistrc.tion,  "./hilo  the  activities  6f  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Co:nnodity  Exchange  Administration,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Ivlarketing 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.L.geacy  -./ere  combined  in  the  Agricultural  la.rkoting  Administration, 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis-tration,  tho 
Forest  Service,  tho  Farm  Credit  Administration,  tho  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninistrr.tion,  r.nd  thc  tivSf  agencies  rcnr.incd  unr.fftjctod  by  tliis  reof-gr.nizc- 
tion.    In  June  1942,  the  -Booilr.  Ficquirenents  Coiiriittce,  since  r.bolishcd,  r.nd 
the  Cnnbined  Fond  Bor.rd  were  sot  up,  the  Ir.tter  vrith  the  Sccrctr.rj'-  of  Agri- 
culture r.s  United  States  representr.tive. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Decenber  5,  1942,  v/hich  delcgr.tod  to  the 
Secrotr.ry  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  nr.tionc.l  \/af*time 
food  progro.fa,  nr.de  necessc^.ry  r.  further  dcpr.rtnento.l  rcorgr.nization»    So,  on 
Decenber  10,  the  Food  Production  Adnini  street  ion  cind  the  Food  Distribution  Adinin 
istration  i/ero  estr.blished.    The  str.tus  of  the  AgriculturCwl  Research  Adnin- 
istrrtinn,  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporr.tion,  the  Forest  Service,  r.nd  the  Rurr.l 
Electrification  AdBiinist ration  remined  unchanged*    Again  the  staff  agencies 
\/cre  not  involved. 

At  this  tine  there  was  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Dopartncnt 
fron  both  the  YiTar  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  t';/o  new  big  Adninistrations , 

The  folloTfing  departnental  agencies  \/cre  consolidated  into  the  Fond 
Production  Adninistration ;    The  AgricultCiral  Conservation  and  Adjustnent' 
xxdninistration  (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Fam  Credit  Adninistration,  the 
Fam  Security  xldninistration,  tliat  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  concerned  prinarily  ■,;ith  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
the  Office' for  Agricultural  ".Tar  Relations  concerned  prinarily  with  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Lr.nd  Use  Coordination, 

Cnnsolidated  into  tho  Food' Distribution  Adninistration  i/ere:     The  Agri- 
cultural Harketing  Adninistration,  the  Sugar  /.gency,  certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  /jiinal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  "7ar  Relations  concerned  prinarily  vrlth  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  ••narked  the  end  of  tho  last-naned  Of ficc ' vrtiich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  fron  the  President  dated  I'lay  5,  1941,  and  -vTa.s  orginally 
naned  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 

In  the  Decenber  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  War  Board 
•;/as  renaned  the  Departnental  'Tar  Board  and  its  eight  ncnbefs  \Tcrc  then: 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Adninistrator,  President  of  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Rural 
"  Electrification  Adninistrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics ♦ 

The  origina.l  Food  Advisory  Connittec  i/r.s  naned  by  the  Secretary  on 
Decenber  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
Decenber  5,    Tho  Secretary  -aas  chairnan  of  this  conmittcc  and  tho  other  ncnbcrs 
aside  fron  the  President  of  the '  Cor.Ti.iodity  Credit  Corporation  and  tho  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adninistrator,  \/ho  were  f'.ppointed  later,  ;rore  roprescntiitivos 
of  the  'Tar  Departnent,  the  Navy  Departncnt,  the  Board  of  Econonic  i/arfarc, 
tho  War  Production  Board,  the  Departnent  of  the  Interior,         the  Lend-Leaso 
Adninistrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Director,     It  i/r.s  at  this  tine  that  the  Foods  Roquirenents  Comiittoe  v/as 
abolished , 

On  January  22,  1943,  there  i/as  announced  the  appointncnt  of  a  Connittee 
on  Foreign  Purclir.se  and  Inportation  conposcd  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production 


the  Dirccti^r  of  Pood  Distribution,  tho  Adr.iinistrcitor  of  Agricultural  Research, 
the  President  of  the  Cor.rnodity  Credit  Corporatinn,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  with  the  President  of  the  Coraiodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  chairnan. 

There  v;as.  established  at  the  sane  tine  a  Connittoc  on  Donostic  Trans- 
portation of  i/hich  the  Director  or  Acting  Director  of  Food  Production  vjas ' 
appointed  chaimr.n.     Other  nenbors  vrcre  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  Cora.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  CMef  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  Secretary  night  later  designate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arrangonents  were  announced  i/heroby  the 
basic  food  research  required  by  the  Amy  Quartennaster  Corps  and  the  llavy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  'v:ould  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Adi.iinistration,    T'./o  consulting  committees  v/crc  appointed  at  this  tirie  to  ad\d.so 
and  collaborate.    One  of  these  v;as  conposed  of  outstanding  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other  of  research  personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industry. 

An  inter-Agency  Food  Proowcnent  Cornittec,  conposed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Govomnent  agencies  buying  food  for  \ro.r  purposes,  v/as  created 
on  February  9,  1943,  The  Director  of  Food  Distribution  i/as  chaimah  and  other 
nenbers  represented  the  Quartermaster  G-eneral  of  tho  '\ar  Dopartneht,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts "of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Marine  Corps,  tho 
Veteran's  Administration,  the  '.'ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare, the  Office  of  Price  Adx.iinistration,  and  the  Cor"'.m.odity  Credit  Corporation, 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  '.felfarc 
Service  v/t-s  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  by  Executive 
Order,  effective  March  24,  1943. 

So  far,  it  'vri.ll  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  betiTeen  the  nov/  and  the  old  line 
agencies  v/as  largely  through  committees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the 
Secretary,    The  Agricultural  Research  Administrator  v/as  also  designated  Associate 
Director  of  Food  Production,  -./ith  authority  in  the  field  of  soil  conservation, 
Tho  next  step  thereafter  v/as  the  establishinent  of  the  "Tar  Food  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  of  March  26  v/Iiich  v/as  slightly  modified, 
clarified,  and  amended  by  an  additional  order  issued  April  19, 

x^t  this  tii-ne  the  President  consolidated  into  oho  unit  tho  Food  Production 
Administration  (except  tho  Fam  Credit  Administration,  i/hich  again  became  a 
line  agency  of  the  Department,  )    the  Food  Distribution  Adi-ninistration,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  tho  Extension  Service  of  tho  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  \/hat  -/c^.s  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Administration,  but  -./as  renamed  the  '  .'ar  Food  Administration  after  April  19, 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Scrviio  and  its 
cooperative  -i/ork  mth  the  States,  remained  unaffected « 

■'■^Jhr.t  i/e  have  here  is  essentially  a  ■ira.rtime  emergencj'"  measure  by  \/hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the ' Department  of  Agriculture  have' been  grouped  into 
tv/o  adm.inistrative  units,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,     One  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  'far  Food  Adi-.iinistrator i    The  former  remains  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  the  Farra  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Forest  Service,    The  latter  heads  the 
?far  Food  Administration.    The  Department's  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 


i.dv.iinistrr.tion  end  tho  Dopo.rtncnt  r.s  cr.llod  upon,  the  sar.ic  idcnticr.l  agencies 
scrvicinr;  both.    Those  units  v.rct 

The  Bureau  of  ^.r^ricultural  Econonics, '  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
tho  Office  of  Forci-n  Agriculturf.l  liolctions,  the  Office  of  Ihfo'mation,  tho 
Librr.n/,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,    The  Office  of  Lc-.nd  Use  Coordination  -.res  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  o.nd  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  ir.ii^.cdiatc  staff  of  tho  "  'ar  Food  Adnini  strati  on  has  renained  snail, 
Tho  ■  .'ar  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was  trr.nsferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  '.far  Food' Administrator  on  May  27,  1943,    An  Office  of 
Labor  i/^s  established  June  23,  1943,  \;hich  took' over  entire  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  all  farm  labor,  Virage-stabilization,  and  manpower  programs.  An 
Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities  v/as  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  May  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  Coordinate  the 
transportation       viork  of  tho  various  agencies  in  IfVFA  tuU8  set  up  on  Hay  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  "7ar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards  was  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  was  discontinued  December  30,  1943, 

The  National  '  'ar  Board  T/as  created  September  1  v;ith  the  follo\.'ing  as 
mornbors :   .Chairman,    tho  Director  of  the  Office  of '.Tar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  tho  Agricul-bural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bvire^u  of  Agricultural 
■Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
'.ifork.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  TiTar  Board  nwr  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  liTar  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  IVar  Food  Administration  and  the  Comaaodity  Credit  Corpof'ation  v<rith  respect 
to  the  procuromont  and  development  of  food,  food  machine^/-,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  count rios,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  tho  Administrative  Council  v/as  reconstituted  with  the 
folloiring  members:     Assistant  to  tho  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  lYar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Fin!?.nco  and  Budget '  Of ficcr.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  tho  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  tho .Land  Use  Coordinator, 

Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
\/as  reconstituted  ■■jith  the  \'ar  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman,-.  At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  tho 
Intor-Agcncy  Allocations  Cominittee  \/erc  abolished.    Their  functions  A7cro  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  nc\rly  created  Food  Requirements  and     llocr.tions  Committoo 
of  tho  'Jar  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and' Deputy  of 
the  "J>r  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Boairi,  is  tho 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,     The  other  members  of  the  com'^ittec  arc  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vi'ar  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 


Sconomic  Administrc.tion,  the  \^cr  Shipping  Administrr.tion,  the  Civilicxn  Food 
Brc.nch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production,  Admin- 
istrator's Heraorandum  ITo,  30  of  October  28,  1943  validated  those  changes ♦ 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  names  of  the  Food  Distribution  ji.dmini  strati  on 
and  the  Food  Production  Administration  became  the  Office  of  Distribution  and 
the  Office  of  Production,  respectively.    At  tliis  time  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  J.gency,  the  Farm  SccuiT.ty  iiaraini  strati  on,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Ser^/ice  became  independent  agencies  under  the  Yvar  Food  Administration,  An 
Office  of  Price  -.res  also  established  in  the  "7FA  to  supervise  functions 
relating  to' maximum  prices  of  and  price-support  programs  for  agricultural 
commodities,  and  to  work  closely  vath  the  Offices  of  Price  Administration  and 
of  Economic  Stabilization, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  17r.r  Food  Administration  are 
closely  integrated'  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Socretarjr  of  Agriculture 
is  also  First  Assistant  ViTar  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the 
Secretary' and  the  Administrator  halre  to  exorcise  cny  and  all  po^rers  vested  in 
the  other,  by  statute  or  othervri.se,  to  the  extent  tliat  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  respective  duties  and  functions.    Exorcise  of  any  such 
pov/or  by  cither  of  them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge 
by  any  third  partjr  affected  thereby,    I'utual  services  hy  the  staff  offices  and 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  va.rious  committees  act  as  further  tiorins  and 
lines  of  coordination. 
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Miss  Arnold,  4875 

CONDENSED  HISTOSY  OF  THE  U.  S.  DEPAHTI'^ITT  OF  AGRICTJLTUBB 

By    T.  Swann  Harding 

Had  you  -come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  you  would  have 
needed  very  little  orientation.'    You  coxild  have  iDecome  acq.uainted  with  everybody 
very  easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  n^w  Commissioner  and  his 
ei^t  or  ten  assistants  and  ai-ds  you  would  have  met  all  the  Government  employees 
who  worked  in  the  field  of  agricultxxre.    Today  you  would  tire  yo\irself  out  trying 
to  shake  hands  with  our  60.000  employees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  hava  to  run 
all  over  the  United  States  to  do  it-.    But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
and  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  o-f  Agriculture  grew 
from  mere  seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  t3f  economic  value  to  American  farmers.  Both 
plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here,    plant  exploration  and  importation  v;ere  tne  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  which  our  Government  engaged,,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  secon'd^ , 

In  early  days  there  was  scant  need  for  a  Department  of.  Agriculture,  and  we 
had  no'ne.    We  had  a  vast  wilderness' of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.    Vvhen  land  wore  oat  in  one  place  It  was  always' possible  to 
giove  on  to  even  richer  'and  more  productive  land  soinewhei'e  else.    Agriculture  was 
a  way  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of  transportaion,  food 
processing  and  preservation  and'  commercial  marketing  wer'e  all  largely  in  the 
future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subsisteht .    They  depended  u:pon  others  than 
themselves  for  very  little., 

But  even,  in 'thoae  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  farsighted  individuals 
later  'to  be  known  as'  Founding  Fathers,  -  Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  them, 
interested  themselves  .when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  young  country  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out  to 
be  val^iable  here  agriculturally..  G.eorge  Washington  also  as  early  as  1794  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long  corresponded    with  Sir  John 
Sinclair  its  founder  and  pr.esident. 

In  1796  George  V/ashington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  o^Jr  young  Nation'  got  under  w'ay  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed 
v;ork.     The  Navy  Was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plant's  and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office, which  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  a:gency  in  th^  young  Government,  and  wMch  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  1849.  "  , 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  'Blodgett' s  Hotel.  ,  It  once  stood  in  "dovm- 
town  V/ashington  at  7th  and  F  sts.,  N.W.     It  resulted  from  a  movement  started  in 
1795  to  give  Washington  a  decent  hotel,  -  and  achievement  not  yet  accomplished, 
according  to  some.    Both  its  site. and  its  architecture  were  the  result  of  lotteries. 
The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  which,  before  that  time,      ,  , 
extended  from  7th  and  F,  N.  W.  as  far  out  as  the  public  Library  at  7th  and  kJ 
The  fishing,  was    excellent  at  14th  and  K  and  in  those  days,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 
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When  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
did  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square,    I'Tithin  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  vra.s  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-roo3i 
building.    You  prohably  laiow  v/hat  happened  next  without  being  told.  The 
crowding  became  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestion.     Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it,, 

Dr,  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk|l,000,  his  messenger  0250,  and  that 
was  his  entire  staff.    Patents  vrere  merely  registered  vd-thout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them  as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  ViTashington  ivas  invaded, 
but  Dr.  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Office's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  doivn  for 
ourselves.     Before  that  happened  Henry  Li  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,  beco.me  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
December  15,  183  6,  6  months  after  a  new  patent  lav;  went  into  effect  which 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  save  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  beyond  control.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont,  v/ont  up  in  flames,  : 

Conditions  in  ".Tashington  about  this  timG  may  be  surmised  from  the 
folloYJlng  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836  :  .  "The  ill-fated  man'- 
v/ho  was  thrown  dovm  by  a 'hog  opposite  the  General  Pact  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  sIoaII  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  vray  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a  pig! 

Commissioner  EllsY/orth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
the  services  hc> .  of f crcd  ,    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  T,/rotc  Ellsvrorth 
in  late  1838  asking  what  he  \;as  up  to  any;;ay.    His  reply,  dated  January  22, 
1839,  wns  so  v/cll  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him' permission  to  spend 
$1,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  T/hich  has  alv;ays  been 
self-supporting,  on  agricultural  matters..    This  sum  v/as  expected  to  last 
somo  years,- and  it  did  I  "    '  ' 

.  As  early  as  that  rxoM  varieties'  of  seed  had  helped  the  com  grovrors 
and  new  varieties  of  wheat,  had  extended  the  area  in  vrhieh  that  grain  could  bo 
grqvm  in' this  country,    Ellsworth  folt  that  extension  of  such  vrork  could 


easily  inprovc  the  income  of  Arncrican  fcrmors  by  fifteen  or  tr/cnty  million 
doll::.rs  annually,    Hu  also  observed  that  a  ncvr  era  of  labor-saving  machinery 
v/as  at  hand  for,  thouf;h  v.'o  are  prone  to  forgot  it,  technology  'ivas  already 
effecting  great  changes  iii  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
c  ome  • 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  bo 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  th(jse  from  the  ports  i/here  thc  V,a-vy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot.    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distributiona    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced .  the  expenditure  of  |;451b58  on  the  collection  ' 
and  distribution  of  agricultuz-al  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  50,000 
packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year, 

SllsT/orth  vrrotc  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him.  as  to  absorb,  him.     On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  thorn  for  distributiono 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,     In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  grovrbh  and  manufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi*s  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-'.Torms  be  printed  as  a 
document « 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins « 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  b-arned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  nev/  Patent  Office,    This  stru.cture  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,'  The  F  Street  side  of  it  was  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  ho  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  new  institution  founded  by  an' Englishman  named  Sm.ithson,  He 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  ho'vrcvcr,  and  by  1344  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside.    Ho  then  said  it  -w-ould 
servo  the  purpose  for  many  years,    Four'years  later  the  building  was  over-!' 
crowded,  an  east  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  v/as  created  "idth  Thomas  Eidng 
as  its  first  Secretary,    Ho  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent 
_.Office.  building.    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crovrded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  fonned  part  of  his  new  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  nov/  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  fonncr  site  of  Elodgett*s  Hotel.    It  was    started  in  1839,  completed 


in  1866,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Hducatioh  of  Henry  Adams,  -..'rote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
\;hite  marble  Oolumns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  --./hite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a 
deserted  Syrian  cityo"    They  still  stand  there  -facinf:  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  ic  too  far  from,  deserted  to  sv.it  n .''c one rS. « 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  vrho  follc'.'ed  EllsT/orth  vrcre  by  no 
means  so  vrcll  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  v/as,  agri- 
cultural  "v;ork  continued  to.  grovj"  in  the  Patent  Officop    About  1350  a  "practical  \^ 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  ^rc.s  liired  to  -.iritc  an  annual  report  on  agri-  f 
cultural  matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  cm.ployod  part-time,  "".Thilo  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Sm.ithsonlan  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  •volume  „    llcr.ni.^iiiCj  as  agriculture  became  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportr- tion  dmpro^'^od,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex^, 

Then  Patent  Of  "j.ce  agricul-':ural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  .torvice  of  Crvornmont  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  dav.  and  individuals.     Several  things      re  desired 
and  they  tied  togethicr^     Cno  \rc.s  a  la;;  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  lands •  another  ■•-as  aid  to  agricultural  education;     a  third  rras  a  Federal 
Govcrnmerit  cogency  to  serve  farmers.     In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Sbciet^''  ;.T.s  formed.     It  -.ras  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobb—  to  dir-^cjt 
official  interest  to  t]\o  agricultural  no'ds  of  the  time,    iiany  of  its  morabors 
;;ere  prominent  and  th^  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of.Agrii- 
culture  be  established,    V/hen  it  "ut.s  the  societ^r  dissolved. 

There  i/as  delay,  of    c  j ,    Tliat  v/as  because  m.cm.bers  of  Congress  from 
the  South  i/ere  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan^s 
Administration,  a  bill  to '  endo\/  the  Stages  ^./ith  public  land  enough,  to  enable 
themi  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  ivas  vetoed  bcca.usc  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  State  rid  in  this  "./ay. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  18  61,  C^.lob  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  siiggested  that  a  Burca\-.  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  bo 
founded,    Lincoln  repeated  this  pv.ggcstion  almiost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  Decem^bcr  2,  1881,    Ho  n...a''!."./iched  the  roco.mmond-'.ti^'^n  in  off-  [ 
handodly'and  casually.    But  C'-'ngr^' .U'  took  action  and,  after  sov.i''^-  rather  '  \, 

diffident  dec-.te  ac  to  r;het}i..r  a  C'binct  officer  should  huad  the  ncrr  Department^ 
it  voted  an  agency  ■'./ith  a'n  anomalous  burc^au  .-rtat  ir  supervised  by  a  Comimissionor, 
and  the  act  founding  the  r.'o]  .rtment  -,;a.<;  r  igneu  ]'cy  15,  1862, 

The  Plomiostead  Act,  -..rhich  niade  prc-.vlsion  for  ffu  apport ionnont  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  rxr^s  each  fror.  the  public '  domain,  to  a'J.l  citizcnc  -...ho  'v-'ould 
make  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,   follo'..rcd  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,  1362,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  bccau9 . la;-;,  cndot.dng  tlic  agricultural 
colleges  idth  11, '^00, 000  acres  -  about  th^  area  of  Vermont  -  which  the  States 
■v;cro  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  procgeds  to  ".et  up  the  schools. 


J 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  a-nyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  v/ell-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follov/,    Lincoln  did  not  think- 
of  himself  as  a  -farmer  a-^d  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  vras  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this- should  become  the 
fii'st  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Departm.ent  v/as  organized 
in  t^//o  basement  rooms' of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

» 

The  first  Commissioner  vjas  Isaac  llerrton,  a  Pcnnsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  tvro  model  farais  not  very  far  fromi  Philadelphia  and  hud 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation,    lie  was  also  a  local  politician  of  some  note. 
He  operated  a  confectioner;'/'  arid  'creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  v/hich,  am.ong 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  liThite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
War  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  rcm.otc  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  iTar 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Nc-.-rton  \rc.s  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Govomincnt  payroll » 

Ncvrton  did  just  that.    Ho  moved  to  Tfashington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  v;ork  in  the 
Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  nc\r  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  War  Ilevrton  vras  in  residence  at  the  Y/hite 
House  to  supervise  the  food  oaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning,    Y/hilc  there  ho  becam.c  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  a. ''ho 
not  only  shared  vrith  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither  ■ 
by  settling  themi  out  of  his  ovm  picket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  vrcre  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  v;ith 
Lincoln  vrhich  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assav  Ilevrton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.      Some  exfcrollcd  his  learning  and  his  y/isdom;  others 
insisted  he  rrs.s  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  id  little 

attejition  to  the  Department  and  nov.-spapcrs  practically  none,,  but  IJewton  was 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  when  Nc-i /ton  v;as  accused  of  wasting  Government  funds,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  -./cnt  on  to  say  that  oven  if  the  charge 
were  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  ITashington"  to  \ic.sto  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "l  care  not,  in  this 
vievj-  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing -dead  rats 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Newton, 
though  Ncvrton  actually  \vas  to  have  been  dismissed  by.  president  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  was  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident o    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  v/arm  summer  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm^  He 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Departm.ent' s  cxporimcnt  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    Ho  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversav;  the  job.    The  Ylashington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Ncvrton  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was  never  much  good  after 
that. 


ITcvrton^s  primc.ry  aim  vjvs  to  make  ir./o  "blades  of  grass  grovr  iVhoro  one 
grc'.^  before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician.    He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that  lar/  was  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.  He 
sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agriculturrl  information; 
."to -collect  and  introduce  valuable  seeds,  plants,  and  animals;    to  promote 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;     and  to  establish  a  Libra n,'-  and  a  Muscvun. 

Ne\/ton  wrote  his. reports  in  a  flov/ing  somCT/hat  pedantic  style  i..'ith  a 
v/calth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating '  garden  v;as  established  and 
the  40-acrc  tract  bcti/een  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S,?/,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  Ho.  2,  v/as  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  Yfhich  long  kept 
cattle. on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm. 

By  18  68  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  ovm',  the 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  T,dll  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  ^40, 420, 
including  furniture  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  year. 

The  v/ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  fc\r  but  the 
gentleman  farmers,    'Jlost  of  ne-..'i;on's  successors  \:crc  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.     Then  Herman  J,  Colman  became  ComiTiissionor 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885, 

By  that  time  there  ivas  t/idespread  agit:;.tion  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agric\ilture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively-  supported  both  movements,  ■  In  1887  the  experiment  station  lav/ 
was  passed  and  in' 1889' Colman  bocamc  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  15  to  March  6,  v;hcn  Jeremiah  LI.  Rusk  v/as  appointed  by  the  incom.ing 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance. 
It  also  began  to  grov;  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary-,  to.havQ  in  Washington  a  strong,  ■  reliable  Department 
to  serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  \ns  founded-'in  response  to  a 
special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.     In  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  exist- 
ence to  undertake  the  v/ork  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  \fith.  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  "Jeather  Bureau  v/r.s  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  Vfar  Department  vihen  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s   creation  in  1870,  \ 

In  March  1897  James  ITilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  191'3,    His  administration  iTas  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Novrfcon's  dictum  about  t-./o  blades 
of  grass  groiring  A/horc  one  grc\:  before. 

In  1901  Yfilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and- Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  T\fr.s  created  in  1905,    In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 


which  arose  out  of  -./ark  in  economic  or'nitholocy  r.nd  inCTrann.losy  '.vhich  began  in 
the  Division  of  Entomology, 

Work'in  many  other  lincBv/a§  undertaken,  among  thorn  agricultural' 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  irork,  and 
agricultural  c<j©nomics  and  statistics.    By  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  vras  already  attaining  importanoci 

The  gro-vTth  of  the  department  during  Secretary 'Tilson's  administration, 
vrc.s  remarkable,    V/hcroas  there  v;cre  only  about  ti,7o  thousand  employees  in 
1897,  of  vrhom  over  400  i/erc  women,  the  Dcpartm.cnt  had  2,514  employees  in 
'Washington  alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary'  Tfilson's  term, 
A  regiment  of  those  nc.r  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  all 
fields  to  aid  agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalanced,    New  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  ncvr 
methods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disea.so,  naa  techniques  of 
cultivation  and  soil  enrichment  flowed  from  the  Department's  laborcrborics , 

Various  regulatory  la\7S  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement,  t-he  meat  inspection,  the.  animal  quarantine,  and 
the  -food  and  drugs 'acts  being  examples,    l¥lien  the  national  forests  v/cre  turned 
over  to  it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  vj^ide 
scope.    Step  by  step  the  \i±ll  of  the  poople  as  trraismitted  through  the*  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential 
institution. 

The  term  of  David  F,  Plouston  \;"ho"' f olloirod  lYilson  \ras  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.     It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  term,  but  he 
recognized  t.heir  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could 
function  effectively,  '  <  .  -, 

'  The  Federal  Highiray,  Fc.rra  Lean,  Grain  Standards ,  Cotton  Futures,  "fare- 
house,  I-igratory  Bird  Treaty,     Packers  and  Stockyards,  and  Commodity  Ex- 
change Acts  -./ere  all  passed  during  Houston's  terri  of  office.    The  original 
home-demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  Soamr.n  A,  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  flowered,  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  of  1914,    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  its  beginnings  thotigh 
it  did  not  assume  somewhat  its  present  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department,    He  set  up  a  States  Relations  ■ 
Service,  among  other  things,  into^'irhich  i/ent  extension  work,  the  \7ork  on 
human  nutrition  and  homo  economics,  and  that  ;rith  the  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  was  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the'  Bur^^au  of  Home  Economics  emerged  as  independent 
units.     It  might  be  said  hero  that  the  Bureau  of  Dvlrj  Industrj^  "'^ras  established 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  demands* 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  reports  merit  careful  study.    He  -./as  a  sort  of 
one-man  Hoy;  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself,    llc.nj  of  the  ideas  he  proposed 
years  ahead  -.7ere  im.plemontcd  later.    Had  not  the  first  ■irorld  war  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  seems  apparent  he 
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yhich 

-.Tould  have  acted  to  prevent  the  gi*CT/th  of  disruptive  f ore cs/ developed  snnc- 
thing  lil:e  t,ro  decades  later* 

This  xrc-.s  a  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department,     It  carried 
over  into  the  tcrr.is  of  Houston's  inMcdiate  successors  -  l.'credith,  Kcnry  C, 
"Tallace  father  of  the  Vice-  President,  and  Ho-./ard  1,1.  Gore,    The  "'terras  of 
"iTillio.n  I'.I.  Jardine  and  Arthur  II,  Hyde,  -Thich' lasted  fmn  Llarch  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A,  "-allace  becai.io  Secretary  on  llarch  4,  1933,  nay  he  regarded  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  DcpartriCntal  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departraent  \rc.s  ".:elded  into  a 
■unit  by  various  organizational  chjangos.    At  the  sane  tine  the  desperate  post- 
i,7a.r  situation  of  the  Aiierican  fanicr  \/as  seen  clearly,  analyzed  ■-dsely,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terns  that  v;cro  not  to  be  carried  -^ut  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jr.rdine  and  Hyde  ->d.ll  enlighten  the  reader 
about  the 'nany  sound  diagnoses  nadc  and  trcatnonts  suggested  for  the  great 
famcr  depression,  "i/hich  began  soon  after  our  unhealthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  -.;orld  -.far,  and  cane  to  a  clina:c  around  1939-32, 
They  clearly  stated  -./hat  should  be  done  but  i/crc  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  v/as  ref on'.iulated  and  cr^rstallized. 

The  adninistration  of  Ilonry  A.  '.Tallace  brings  iis  to  nodern  tines.  It 
T/as  characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
infornation  in  the  field  of  agriculture 'y/as  collected  rnd  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  vihn  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  norc 
intelligent  farracrs  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  vras  taken  in  the  adnifi- 
istration  of  Secretary  Rusk  ".;ho  ap-oreciated  the  urgent  necessity'-  for  publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  fom,  and  "..''ho  first  issu.ed  press 
releases  and  farners'  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  kno-./lodge  about  ho'w"  to  produce  larger  crops  Tfi-th  less 
labor  and  norc  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  norc  of  then  to  go  further 
into  conncrcial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  becone  dependent 
upon  transportation,  labor,  narket,  credit,  laad-\T.lue,  and  cquif)nent  factors  not 
'./holly  -.ri. thin  their  control.    Difficulties'  arose  and  the  next  step  tics  to 
institute  dcnonstration  farns  and  to  take  knowledge  about  agricultural 
natters "to  the  farncr' s 'hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  sane'tine  narketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
".rhich  inproved  farn  narkcts  and  credit  facilities.     The  first  Tforld  war 
crananed  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  fc\r  years,  resulted  in  opening  land  ^. 
t^  cultivation  "v/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  pro-  n 
duced  a  trcr.iendous  infL-^.tion  in  f^'.rn  prices  and  land  \t.1uus,  and  led  to  an  <i 
inevitable  deflation  i/liich  bankniptod  farners  and  left  then  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  action  agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  farners  to  take  advantage  of  the  nost  up- 
to-d?ite  agricLiltural  knoirledgo  in  order  to  rehabilitate  thonselves  vrhile 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consuner  denand, 

A  brave  effort  \/as  nadc  on  nany  fronts  to  right  farner  \rr^nrs  aftOr 
1933,  --  insofar  as  Government  agencies  in  Tashington  could  do  the  j-^b  vn. th- 
in the  frame  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment. 
Ho  such  procedure"  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  countrj/-,  for  -to  proceed  by 
democratic  processes,    ':n\ct  our' Govern: lent  actually  docs  in  any  given  case 


is  alV/r.ys  the  resultant  nf  ;iany  conflicting  forces,  ^ The  conflicts  nust,  be 
resolved  r.s- best  possible  and  ■'-Te  then  proceed  to  do  \r\T-t  t;c  can.    We  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  systcn  in  Tfashin^ton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
v:ould  any  such  system  be  perfect  anyCrc.y, 

Before  \ie  could  solve  our  farr.i  problcn  or  ^ive  farmers  paritjr  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  then  to  get_  as  nuch  nanufactured  goods 'for  their  farr.i 
commodities  as  they  did  in  stated  pre-first-\-/orld-Tja.r  years,  a  second  v;orld 
-iTar  descended  on  us,     Glaude  R«  "Tickard  became  Secretary  Septcnber  5,  1940, 
The  national  Defense  Progrr.rii  got  under  "kVt?.y,    The  Secretary  quickly  sav/  its 
significance  in  raising  consuncr " inco-.ie  and  innediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  productimi  and  r.ore  nafketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Imovr,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supplj'-  onc-fnurth  of 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  got  this  fond  they  faood  malnutrition, 
lorrcrcd  ••lorale,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Leaso  Act  was  passed.    The  Food  For 
Froedon  program,  promptly  got 'under  v/r.y.    Our  fan-n  plant  under./cnt  inventory  and 
production  goals  -aerc  sot  up,  narks  at  '-/hich  farmers  v/erc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  ■'jho.t  t.j'C  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

'.Kir  follov/ed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  "./ere  rcassayed  and  reannounced, 
■..'ith  mx.rkcd  er.Tphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  T/artime  needs,,  in  January  1942, 
Thoso  goals  './ere  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  were  acliicved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d\j-ell  on 
these  matters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  '/c  should"  consider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  ir .mediately  follov/ing  1933  many  no\r  agencies  v;ere  created. 
Some,  I'ikc  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  -/ere  ir.n-.ied lately  part  of  the 
Department,     Others,  like  Comiaodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Fani  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conser-Tction  Service  began  life"  clsci/here  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment latter.    Also  bcf.reen  1933  and  1940  four  agencies  T,rtiich  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Department  \/cre  transferred  els  c^.-'hc  re ;    The  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food'  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sun^ey,  and  the 
leather  Bureau,  ■ * 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  i>ras  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Departm.ent  to  streamline  it  for  the  v/ar  effort,'  This  reorganization  -.:as  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  Februar:/  23,  1942, 

It  •./as  at.  that -tine  that  the  scientific  bureaus  \roro  consolidated  itrto' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Adninistir.tion,  .The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  tlic  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the 'Sugar  Di\riSion  -..'ent  into  the  Agricultui^al  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  i/hilc  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Iferketing  Administration, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  i..di:iinistratlon,  most  of  the  Agricultural  IvTarkcting 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency -./ere  combined  in  the  ..'agricultural  larkoting  Administration,  .. 

The  Comi'^odity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Farm  Security  Ad^iinistration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninistrctinn,  r.nd'tho  staff  agencies  rCTr.incd  unr.ffcctcd  by  tliis  roof*ganizn- 
tioni    In  June  1942,  the  iooilr  F.cquircncnts  Cor.ir-iittoG,  since  abolished,  nnd 
the  Conbined. Food  Board  -./ere  sot  up,  the  latter  -".jlth  the  Secretai*^'-  nf  Agri- 
culture  as  United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Decenber  5,  1942,  -,Thich  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  national  -.rartiTne 
food  prograj-i,  nade  necessary  a  further  dcpartncntal  reorganization.    So, 'oh 
Decenber  10,  the  Food  Production  ■  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration •'./■ore  established.     The  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adnin- 
istration,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administir-.tion  rcnained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
"i/ere  not  involved. 

At  this  tine  there  "./as  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Departnent 
fron  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  tr.7o  nciv  big  Adninistrations , 

The  folloiring  departr.iental  agencies  './ere  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  ...dninistration :     The  Agricultural  Conservatinn  and  Adjustment' 
.cxdnini  strati  on  (except  the  Sugar  agency),  the  Farn  Credit  Adninistration,  the 
Fam  Security  ^.'^dninistrction,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econonics  concerned  prinarily  ".:ith  planning  current  productinn,  that  part  of 
the  Office' for  iigricultural  '..^ar  Relations  concerned  primarily  T/ith  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Lr.nd  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food' Distribution  Adninistration  i/cre :     The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Adninistration,  the  Sugar  ^.gency,  certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  rjiinal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  ".-Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily  './ith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  last-naned  Of  f  ice ' \.r]iich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  fron  the  President  dated  I'ay  5,  1941,  and  ^/as  orginally 
na-ned  the  Office  for  .:-gricultural  Defense  Relations, 

In  the  Decenber  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  1/Yar  Board 
i/as  renamed  the  Departr-:Cntal  ".''ar  Board  and  its  eight  ncnbefs  ■/ere  then: 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Adninistrator,  President  of  the  Comodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  Cliief  of  the  Forest  Sv.-r\,^ice,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econrinics, 

The  original  Food  Advisory  Committee  \/as  named  by  the  Secretary  on 
Deceriber  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
Dccemibcr  5,    The  Secretary  \/as  chairman  of  this  coniaittee  and  the  other  members, 
aside  f-rom.  the  President  of  the '  Comi.iodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adj-iinistrator,  -./ho  i/ere  appointed  later,  -./ere  representatives 
of  the  Tr.r  Departnent,  the  H0.V3A  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic  ..-'arfare, 
the  "lYar  Production  Board,  the  Departnent  of  the  Interior,  the  Lend-Leaso 

Administrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Director,    -It  v/r.s  at  this  time  tliat  the  Foods  Requirements  Corrdttee  i/as 
abolished , 

On  Janur.ry  22,  1943,  there  \/as  announced  the  appointment  of  a  Comittee 
on  Foreign  Purchase  and  Ir^portation  conposed  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production, 
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the Dircct'-.r  of  Food  Distribution,  "tho  ^idr.iinistratnr .  of  Agricultur'r.l  Rescp.rchj. 
the  President  of  the  Corr.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  T;ith  the  President  of  the  CoiTii-.iodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  chairaan.  '  . 

There  vns  established  at  the  sane  tiine  a  Coirfnittoe  on  Donestic  Trans- 
portation of  v/hich  the  Director  or  Acting  Director  of  Food  Production  \jas' 
appointed  chaiman.     Other  inenhcrs  vrcre  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  Secretary  night  loiter  designate. 

On. February  7,  1943,  co'opcrative  arrangenents  i/crc  announced  --./hereby  the 
basic  fond  research  required  by  the  Amy  Quartemaster  Corps  and  the  Ucvy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  ^./ould  be,  conducted  by  the  Agricviltural  Research 
Adninistration,    T'.;o  consulting  conj.iitteos  wore  appointed  at  this  tine  to  advise 
and  collaborate.    One  of  these  \ic.s  oonposed  of  outstanding  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other  of  research  personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industry^ 

An  inter-Agency  Food  PrQcnreiicnt  Comittec,  conposod  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Govemncnt  agencies  buying  food  for  \rc.r  purposes,  v/as  created 
on  February  9,  1943,  The  Director  of  Food  Distribution, "v/as  chaimah  and  other 
nenbers  represented,  the  'iuarte master  GGncral  of  the  '"■.ar  Dcpartneht,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts 'of  the  Navy  Departnent,  the  Ilarine  Corps',  the. 
VetcJ'an's  Adrainist ration,  the  ".'ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Econonic  "Jar- 
fare,  the  Office  of  Price  iidninistration,  and  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation, 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Officio  of ,  Defense  Health  and, 'Welfare  . 
Service  v/r.s  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Adninistration  by  Executive 
Order,  effective  March  24,  1943, 

So  far,  it  \t±11  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  bcti/ecn  the  ncv/  and  the  old  line 
agencies  v;as  largely  through  coor.ittecs  aiid  by  direct  contact,  through  the 
Secretary,    The  Agricultural  Research  Adninistrator  v/as  also  designated  Associate 
Director  of  Food  Production,  \/ith  authority  in  the  field  of  soil  cons ervr.t ion. 
The  next  step  thereafter  v/as "  the  establxsbnent  of  the  ",7ar  Food  Adninistration 
pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  of  IJarch  26  i/lxioh  -/r.s  slightly  nodificd, 
clarified,  and  anendcd  by  an  additional  order  issued  April  19, 

^-t  this  tine  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food. 'Production 
.Adninistration  (except  the  Farn  Credit  ildnini  strati  on,  T/hich  again  becane  a 
line  agency  of  the  Dcpartiucnt,  )    the  Food  Distribution  ^idnini  strati  on,  the 
Connodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Dcpartnent  of 
Agriculture  into  \;hat  -;a.s  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Ad:ninistration,  but  --.ro-s  ronr.ned  the  ',rar  -Food  Adninistration  after  April  19, 
In  this  conbination  the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Sertri^o  and  its 
cooperative  work  -v/ith  the  States,  renained  unaffected, 

l^iat  \!Q  have  here  is  essentially  a  %ra.rtine  enorgency  neasure  by  -v/hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the '  Dcpartnent  of  Agriculture  laave  been  .'-grouped  into 
t";/o  adninistrative  units,  each  headed,  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,     One  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- ■  and  the 
other  the  "far  Food  A.dninistrator .    The  fomer  renains  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adninistration,  the  Fara  Credit  Adninistration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adninistration,  and  the  Forest  Service,    The  latter  heads  the 
/far  Food  Adninistration.     The  Departnent's  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 
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Ldninist ration  end  the  Dcpo.rtncnt  r.s  celled  upon,  the  srxnc  identical  agencies 
servicing  bothi    These  units  ai^o: 

The  Bureau  of  ^'.gricultural  Bconoriics, '  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance; 
the  Office  of  Foreign  /.griculturf'.l  Relations,'  the  Office  of  Ixiforj-;r.tion,  the 
Library?-,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  OpcrC'.tions ,    The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  "Jas  abolished 
'January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  ir.raediate  staff  .of  the  ""'ar  Food  xidirdni  strati  on  has  renaincd  snail. 
The  '.far  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  vw.s  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  ".far  Food' Administrator  on  May  27,  1943,    An  Office"  of 
Labor  v;as  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took' over  entire  responsibility  for 
carr^ring  out  all  fanii  labor,  iTOge-stabilization,  and  manpovxer  programs.  An 
Office  of  r.Iaterials  and  Facilities  v/as  set  up  to  direct  supply,  activities  in 
this  field,  on  llay  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation       v;ork  of  the  various  agencies  in  I'l/FA  was  set  up  on  Hay  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  'iTar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards  Y/as  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  was  discontinued  December  30,  1943. 

The  llational  "''ar  Board  i/as  created  September  1  ^."ith  the  follo\;ing  as 
members:     Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  "..''ar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment.  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
T/ork,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Ptural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor.    The  Chairman  of  the  National  ".'fcr  Board  na:!  perfonns  the  functions 
of  the  forraor  Office  of  ".'iTar  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,   1943,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  ¥ar  Food  Administration  and  the  Comi-^odity  Credit  Corporation  v/ith  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinery,  and  otlicr  food 
facilities  in  foreign  count rios,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  vr.s  reconstituted  with  the 
follcaihg  members:     Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  j'.ssistant  to  the  'Yar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget ' Of ficer.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Opcrr'.tions ,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator. 

r 

Executive  Order  9334  i7as  amended  October  29  and  the  Cor.bined  Food  Board  ' 
i/as  reconstituted  \iith  the  '.'ar  Food  .'administrator  as  United  State.s  representative, 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  nc"utral  chairman.,  •  At  the  sam.e  time  both  the  Food-  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Inter-»A'gency  Allocations  C.omjiittoe  \:orG  abolished.    Their  functions  -.rcrc  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  ne-'./ly  created  Food  Hequircm^nts  and  a. llocations  Cotiimittoo 
of  the  'Jar  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairraan  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and' Deputy  of 
the  'far  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,     The 'other  members  of  the  com;nittco  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  :k.T  Department,  the  Ilavy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
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3conoTnic  Administration,  the  Wr.,r  Shipping  Administrr.tion,  the  Civilian  Food 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  tho  Office  of  Production.  Admin- 
istrator's Momorr.nduiji  j:Io,  30  of  Octobci*  28,  1943  vr.lidatod  these  changes* 

On  Januar;;,'-  21,  1944,  the  names  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
and  the  Food  Production  Administration  became  the  Office  of  Distribution  and 
the  Office  of  Production,  respectively^    At  tliis  time  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  ^'.gency,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  became  independent  agencies  under  the  Vvar  Food  Administration.  An 
Office  of  Price  %ra.s  also  established  in  the  '.fFIx  to  supervise  functions 
relating  to' maximum  prices  of  and  price-support  programs  for  agricultur^.l 
commodities,  and  to  i/ork  closely  \dth  the  Offices  of  Price  Administration  and 
of  Economic  Stabilization, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration  are 
closely  integrated--  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  also  First  Assistant  "ifar  Fond  Administrator,  but        the  authority  the 
Secretary''' and  the  Administrator  have  to  exercise  any  and  all  po\i'crs  vested  in 
the  other,  by  statute  or  othcrvrise,  to  the  extent  tliat  is  neccssar^f  to  enable 
them  to  perform  tlieir  respective  duties  and  functions.     Exorcise  of  any  such 
po^i'cr  by  cither  of  them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  svibjcct  to  challenge 
b^.'  any  third  party  affected  thereby,    I'utual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  various  comruttees  act  as  further  tie-ins  and 
lines  of  coordination. 
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